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The Past Year 


The Student Christian Association 
has largely extended its field of action 
during the past year. The internal de- 
velopment of the work has gone on 
apace: there have been more Bible and 
mission study institutes of a higher 
quality for the securing of better lead- 
ers and a great improvement in meth- 
ods of work in general. Most of the 
internal advances have been in the line 
of intensity. Within the colleges the 
Association has been rendering service 


to the limit of its ability. Many special - 


meetings have been held for the deepen- 
ing of the spiritual lives of college stu- 
dents, and in practically every case the 
student body has welcomed the oppor- 
tunity presented to come face to face 
with a fair-minded presentation of the 
claims of Jesus Christ on educated men 
and women. In the list of these insti- 
tutions that have held such meetings 
are included many of the largest and 
most prominent state and privately-en- 
dowed universities. Many have defi- 
nitely taken a public stand for the 
Christian life, and hundreds more have 
renewed their covenant with God. All 
standing together have united in special 
efforts of service for their fellow-men. 
Especially in the department of com- 
munity service has this work developed. 
The boys of the college towns have 
been drawn into clubs, gymnasium 
classes, Bible groups, and the like, and 
have been taught the principles of clean 
sport and Christian manliness. Much 
work of a high, permanent value has 
been done in the interest of foreigners 
m teaching them English, civics, ele- 
mentary engineering subjects, and thus 
Preparing them better for citizenship. 
he work of co-operation with churches 
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and Sunday-schools has 


increased 
largely, and it seems, from present indi- 
cations, that we may look for the largest 
advance in this department in the com- 


ing year. Especially noteworthy has 
been the work of groups of men who 
have gone out, in co-operation with the 
state committees of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and the churches 
of the local communities, into rural dis- 
tricts for the purpose of holding special 
meetings to press the claims of the 
Christian life, and particularly to touch 
the young people personally with its 
high ideals. This work has been taken 
up with renewed vigor during the past 
few years. From the West it has spread 
to other sections of the country, and 
more and more it is becoming a promi- 
nent feature of the program of vigor- 
ous Associations. This work undoubt- 
edly brings something to those who are 
served, or invitations from those helped 
would not ‘keep pouring in; but it is 
obvious that no one gains in this case 
as does the giver, and college Associa- 
tions have awakened, in many cases, to 
find that their service work has de- 
veloped unheard-of powers in their 
campus work. 





The Offering of Lives 


Every honest calling is God’s work, 
yet the Association, without apology, 
presses the claims of the great under- 
staffed professions—the foreign mis- 
sionary, the minister, the Association 
secretary, and now the social worker. 
These are among those professions 
often called “altruistic.” The need 
for moral and religious leadership 
is keen, and only the best and best- 
trained men and women can, in general, 
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fill these positions of leadership. This 
year many, the very pick of the col- 
leges, have given their lives to these 
special tasks, and great emphasis has 
been laid upon the urgent necessity of 
a more thorough preparation in training 
for such important work. It is with 
the deepest gratification that we bid 
God-speed this fall to many vigorous 
student leaders as they accept the 
urgent call from other lands to help in 
the development of Christian manhood 
and Christian womanhood there. Amer- 
ica has not withheld its best from this 
service, but has given freely. In re- 
turn, we have the joy of service and 
great messages of what faith has been 
able to accomplish in dark periods— 
messages that we sadly need when some 
great machine in our work is sagging 
under its own weight. In gifts to mis- 
sions by students the Associations are 
in advance of last year. 





What is to be Done 


What has been done seems large from 
one point of view: from another it 
seems pitifully small. Great unsolved 
problems are ahead that can be solved 
only by Divine guidance in our own 
most vigorous efforts. There has been 
a large increase in the Associations 
ready to support paid secretaries, but 
there is a notable lack of secretaries 
properly equipped to undertake such 
work. This work might once have been 
done by a good, intelligent Christian; 
but now it requires one who is trained 
for the task, furnished well for dis- 
charging a variety of duties that have 
arisen in connection with recent devel- 
opments. Again, one need only glance 
over the field to see that there is nearly 
everywhere a profound failure to grasp 
the idea that the colleges are to be won 
for Jesus Christ—not influenced or 
helped, but to be won to the service of 
the Master. All sorts of obstacles, not 
the least among them being partial suc- 
cess, have kept the leaders from seeing 
this vision. One definite preliminary 
step is still to be taken. During the 
past year many hundreds and thousands 
of college students have not been 
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brought face to face with a fair-minded 
presentation of the claims of Jesus 
Christ. The methods of accomplishing 
this result are various, and they may 
change in the future as they have 
changed in the past; but the fact re 
mains *that, on the most liberal. inter- 
pretation possible, only a small number 
of our students have had this privilege, 
We are far short in the matter of gifts 
to missions at home and abroad. The 
increases are gratifying; compared with 
the possibilities the total is very small, 
The idea of service has gained ground, 
but it is still far from being a great ob 
jective in the mind of every Association 
member. There is still widely diffused 
the conception that one “gets something 
out of the Student Christian Associa- 
tion,” and this conception is too often 
fostered by the words and lives of As- 
sociation leaders. The principles that 
should guide in the choosing of a life 


work have been presented to only a 


very few college students, and the great 
callings that are demanding men and 
women now have been presented only 
in a small number of institutions, and 
sometimes with startling inadequacy. 
The time must come when every cok 
lege student shall at least choose his 
career in full possession of the facts; 
and, working with churches, Associa 
tions, and faculties, the Student Chris 
tian Association has got to see that this 
is done. There must also be a great 
advance in the special presentation of 
the civic responsibility of the student 
Little has been done in this line, but # 
is of paramount importance. Civic lifé 
has had leadership in abundance—but 
of what kind we know too well: knowk 
edge and purity of heart must go hand 
in hand into the conflict. With all our 
efforts there must grow up among us@ 
deeper sense of our dependence up 
God; a less hesitating, bolder view OF 
prayer, and a new faith in the willing= 
ness of our Father to put His power 





into our work. ‘e 
= 
y 
Next Federation Conference # 


At Constantinople, the committee of 
the Federation voted to accept the invr 
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tation of the men and women delegates 
from Canada and the United States to 
hold the next conference of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, two years 
hence, in North America. Not since the 
conference in 1897, at Williamstown, 
has the Federation met on this side of 
the Atlantic. The Swiss delegates, who 
were very anxious that the next con- 
ference be held in their country, very 
generously withdrew their invitation in 
favor of the North American delegates. 
In all probability the conference in 1913 
will be held before the summer con- 
ferences, so that international deputa- 
tions may attend each one of the larger 
student conferences, and thus carry the 
message of the Federation to the en- 
tire North American student field. The 
greater isolation of the North American 
Movements from the student Move- 
ments of Europe and Asia makes it de- 
sirable that every effort be made, long 
in advance, to secure profound interest 
in this important gathering which will 
be held just two years from now. 





Student Bible Study and the Sunday School 


A frank recognition of the facts must 
lead to the admission that there is en- 
tirely too little co-operation between the 
Bible study departments of the various 
Student. Associations and the local Sun- 
day-schools. This has resulted not 
from any lack of desire on the part of 
the Associations or Sunday-schools to 
co-operate. Every true student leader 
has recognized that the Association ex- 
ists simply as a representative of the 
churches in reaching the students for 
Jesus Christ. On the other hand, every 
wide-awake Sunday-school welcomes all 
help possible in enabling it to be more 
effective in its work of making the 
Bible a real factor in the life of both 
young and old. There are, however, 
certain difficulties in handling the stu- 
dent Bible study situation in co-opera- 
tion with the Sunday-school, and too 
many churches and Associations have 
assumed that these difficulties are in- 
surmountable. There is the ill-founded 


Prejudice, especially among new stu- 
dents who come from the smaller towns, 
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that the Sunday-school is a small-boy 
organization. Most church buildings 
have neither sufficient nor properly ar- 
ranged space for Bible school work. 
There is the tendency of the Sunday- 
school to follow in the more easy method 
of the large lecture class. Furthér, too, 
many Sunday-schools have not yet 
adopted the graded lessons, and are not 
willing to use courses for students ar- 
ranged for systematic and daily study 
and of practical character. But frank 
conference between Sunday-school and 
Association leaders in any local com- 
munity ought to lead to a basis of co- 
operation. 

The advantages of holding Bible 
study groups in connection with the 
Sunday-schools are manifest. One of 
the prime objects of the Association is 
the training of Christian leaders who 
will go from their institutions into the 
various communities and the different 
walks of life and take their part in the 
advancement of the Kingdom. In the 
Bible study institutes held during the 
year special emphasis has been laid 
upon the Student Bible Study De- 
partment as a training school for future 
Bible study leadership. Surely this 
training will be hindered if men go 
through college and leave its influences 
feeling that their Bible study cannot 
adequately be carried out in connection 
with the Sunday-school. They must 
believe in the Sunday-school and Bible 
school, the center of religious instruc- 
tion for adults as well as children. 

The solution of the problem seems to 
be the formation of an Association de- 
partment in connection with each Sun- 
day-school for the college men and 
women, just as there is a Primary De- 
partment and an Intermediate Depart- 
ment. This means that the Student 
Bible Study Department will conduct as 
large a proportion of its classes in con- 
nection with the Sunday-schools as pos- 
sible. In the state universities, where 
a number of denominations are repre- 
sented, it will be necessary to have such 
a department, with a sub-chairman and 
committee, in each Sunday-school. The 
object of calling it an “Association” De- 
partment is to make the Young Men’s 
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and the Young Women’s Associations 
definitely responsible for enrolment, se- 
lection and training of leaders, courses 
of study, maintenance of attendance, 
etc. On the other hand, the work is a 
definite part of the Sunday-school. In 
carrying out this plan care must be used 
to see that the details which have proven 
so effective in the student work—the 
group plan, the daily systematic study, 
the discussion class, the trained student 
leadership—are not sacrificed. In Sun- 
day-schools where there are not suffi- 
cient students for a department an As- 
sociation class can be formed. 

The difficulties which arise because 
of lack of room in the church building 
are being happily solved at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. The Baptist Church 
has organized an adult Bible school, 
meeting in connection with and at the 
same time as the remaining portion of 
the Sunday-school, but in a college build- 
ing adjoining. In the other churches an 
Association Bible school under the direc- 
tion of the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Associations has been planned, 
to be held in the church at a different 
hour than the regular Sunday-school, 
but as a definite part of the same. An- 
other Missouri college has arranged to 
meet with the Sunday-school for the 
opening exercises, and then to retire 
to nearby dormitory rooms for the 
group meetings. Careful planning will 
enable any Association to overcome the 
difficulties of room. The local Student 
Associations must place increasing em- 
phasis upon the correlation of their 
Bible study work with the Sunday- 
school. 





Bible Study Preparation 


Since the spring days bring the 
temptation to relax, it is absolutely es- 
sential to the success of the Associa- 
tion’s work that we remember that re- 
laxation just now will be fatal to future 
success. The achievements of the com- 
ing year depend as directly upon the 
activity of the committees this spring as 
the harvest of the fall depends upon 
the green leaves and bursting buds of 
the spring. For the Bible study chair- 
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man the spring tasks are very definite, 
and, perhaps, the most fruitful of the 
whole year. They fall into two groups— 
training the committee and training the 
leaders. To neglect either will jeop- 
ardize the success of the work next 
year. The training of the committee is 
the effort to instill team spirit, together 
with knowledge and practice of plays, 
The team spirit will come as the men 
are drawn closer together in the bonds 
of friendship and united purpose, and 
especially if there is a common deepen- 
ing of the spiritual life of the men 
through the observance of the Morning 
Watch. This you, the Bible study 
chairman, must originate and foster, 
Then, after a study of the available 
leaders, you should draft a program that 
shall be commensurate with the needs 
of the institution and carefully define 
the duties of each man in relation to 
this program. Arrange that your com- 
mittee shall have an adequate repre- 
sentation at the summer conference and 
that each man there shall seek to obtain 
from as many sources as possible the 
methods of Bible study to meet the 
peculiar problems of his institution. Do 
not let your work get into a rut. In 
selecting the Bible group leaders, re 
member two things: First, that the 
great work is to transmit character. 
This means that each man must have a 
vital Christian character as the chief 
qualification for his task. No amount 
of popularity or good fellowship will 
make up for this lack in a leader. Re 
member, in the second place, that no 
man can hold the respect of his group 
unless he has been thoroughlv prepared 
on the subject he is to present. He may 
not be now, but you can render him effi- 
cient by next fall. Scores of Associa 
tions are planning spring training 
groups for their leaders and furnishing 
the group leaders with plans of special 
reading to be followed during the sum- 
mer. The normal leaders will be glad 
to make such an outline for you. 
Finally, keep your committee and lead- 
ers united in a spirit of prayer during 
the summer and get them pledged to af 
early return next fall. The establish 
ment of a daily period of prayer fof 
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and thought on, the work by each man, 
a frequent letter from the chairman to 
the members of the committee, and cor- 
respondence between members of the 
committee will help materially in bring- 
ing back for service in the fall a group 
of men whose lives will count for the 
utmost for bringing the Kingdom of 
God in your institution through the 
medium of Bible study. 


Mission Study Preparation 


‘The vacation weeks may be made to 
pay tribute to the missionary work of 
the next college year. To begin with, 
the cabinet and members of the mis- 
sionary committee can themselves do 
some missionary reading and can pro- 
mote the reading of missionary books 
by other students. The article in this 
issue Of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN will fur- 
nish abundant suggestions as to the 
choice of such literature. The commit- 
tee members can keep in touch by mail 
with the delegates to the summer con- 
ference and certain other students with 
reference to the mission study classes 
to be launched in the fall. This is of 
the utmost value, especially where a 
number of influential students have 
pledged themselves to mission study in 
the fall as the result of a quiet canvass 
conducted by the new committee before 
vacation. The leisure of the summer 
months will furnish opportunity also for 
the members to ponder the policy with 
a view to its amendment or expansion. 
The opportunity before leaders of mis- 
sion study classes is most obvious of 
all. They will desire to read at least 
twice the text-book, work over some of 
the auxiliary material, and block out the 
entire course. By this means it will be 
possible to do a much more effective 
and finished piece of work in the leader- 
ship of the class and to avoid the dis- 
comfort and panic which so often are 
experienced by the leader who is work- 
ing his way through the course only a 
week or two ahead of his class. In 
some colleges the missionary leaders 
agree upon a cycle of prayer to be fol- 
lowed during the summer. In every 





case there should be an understanding 
before the vacation that every member 
of the missionary committee and every 
prospective leader of a mission study 
class will unite in the prayer that 
through the work of the coming year a 
larger number of students than ever be- 
fore will be reached with the missionary 
idea, and that the intelligent interest 
aroused may find expression in convic- 
tion and in service. 





The Fall Round-Up 


The more successful Christian Asso- 
ciations, as a rule, are planning now 
for a fall round-up of leaders for a con- 
ference just before the opening of col- 
lege. Sometimes two or three institu- 
tions or a whole section gather together 
for this purpose. This is in no sense a 
general conference: only the leaders 
ought to be present, and only vital mat- 
ters ought to be discussed. Sometimes 
the gathering is in the college town; 
sometimes it is held in some resort 
near-by and takes somewhat of the 
form of a retreat. Just how this should 
be arranged depends largely upon local 
conditions. Several reasons for this 
meeting stand out. First, the summer 
has, naturally and properly, brought into 
prominence conditions and impressions 
that have been out of the field of Asso- 
ciation activities; we need to come back 
into line again. Second, the summer 
conferences, whose influence has been so 
powerful in the Association for twenty- 
five years, have made impressions that 
the summer months have, in most cases, 
seriously dissipated; all the message of 
these gatherings should be brought to- 
gether again. Third, the plans laid in 
the spring for the fall need to be re- 
viewed and possibly revised; fortunately 
or unfortunately, all Association lead- 
ers are human beings, and are liable to 
forget and grow careless, and we can- 
not take anything for granted with re- 
gard to the work during the summer. 
Fourth, there ought to be a time like 
this when there is considerable leisure 
for prayer and quiet conversation or 
meditation upon the great aims of the 
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work. Perhaps all other reasons fade 
into insignificance beside this last: at 
least they are all bound up in it. The 
leaders ought to go into the fall cam- 
paign with their hearts full of the great 
purpose of God in Christ to which they 
are called. 





The Summer Months 
Christian Association leaders will be 
turning in many different directions 


when they leave college after Com- 
mencement. Some will be at work help- 
ing to pay expenses, some will be in 
service in settlements and like places, 
some will be off for wholesome vaca- 
tions. The leaders must be kept to- 
gether in some measure during the sum- 
mer months. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant thing will be to keep them thinking 
seriously and deeply over the tasks that 
are allotted to them in the coming year, 
and this can be done only through close 
correspondence. The cabinet ought to 
divide this work up very carefully. 
Some specific tasks will have to be ac- 
complished. The new student work 
will have to be under way during the 
vacation period if it is to be at all suc- 
cessful. Be sure this is in responsible 
hands. Those who are to lead courses 
ought to spend some time in prepara- 
tion, and they will need someone to 
help them keep at it. So on through 
the various tasks. Perhaps a few hints 
may help in this regard. There should 
be a plan set down carefully. This 
should take into consideration the work 
to be accomplished and the position of 
the different leaders during the sum- 
mer. The tasks set should be definite, 
but not too extensive. Some may be 
too busy to give more than a very 
small amount of time. Sometimes it 
may be that the busy ones are the very 
men who can best do the work. All 
will need careful supervision on the part 
of a few of the cabinet who are willing 
to spend the time necessary to keep 
everything in line. A large volume of 
work has been done by placing it care- 
fully and watching it closely. 
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The Year’s 


The close of the college year in a 
sense marks the close of the Christian 
Association’s year’s work, and yet really 
this is not the whole truth, nor indeed 
the more important part of the truth, 
The new Association officers have been 
at work for a couple of months, and 
these last days of college have been 
days of busy preparation for next fall 
for those who have taken their work 
seriously. The great thing to be cared 
for is that this time shall not be 
allowed to slip by without bearing its 
legitimate fruit. In the fall there will 
be much to do; and, apart altogether 
from those parts of the work that can- 
not possibly be properly accomplished in 
the fall—the selection of Bible and mis- 
sion study courses and the choosing and 
training of leaders—there are many lit- 
tle things that may be cleared out of 
the way. The early days of the fall 
are days when the work is severely per- 
sonal—and personal work takes time. 
A man can sign about five hundred 
form letters in the time that it takes 
to interview one man. Acquaintance- 
ship ripens into friendship only as a 
result of a prodigal outpouring of time 
and pains. If the entering class is cul- 
tivated as it ought to be cultivated every 
year, the Kingdom of God would soon 
come in some of our institutions. There- 
fore, let us get all the detail work we 
can out of the way before the end of 
college, and let us plan the summer 9 
that much may be cared for in spare 
time then. Some leaders have cat- 
vassed the three upper classes for Bible 
and mission study before the close of 
the year, some have also carried the 
membership work back into the last 
months of college. Different Associa- 
tions will face different conditions, and 
in each case the leaders will have to de- 
cide just what can be accomplished. 
The great point is this: let us come 
back to college for the hard, time-com- 
suming fall work freed as much as poe 
sible from all the trying little tasks that 
might have been completed before the 
break-up. 


Beginning 
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THE SOCIAL DENIAL OF CHRIST" 





By Malcolm Spencer. 


HE customs of a country mirror the 
T mind of those who formed them 
and shape the thought of those who 
continue to follow them. Social prac- 
tices and institutions, therefore, reveal 
the spirit of a people. Social evils 
which pass unchallenged testify to their 
carelessness for one another. Despair 
of social progress indicates a fatalistic 
surrender to the dominance of sin and 
circumstances. The social state of a 
country may thus be taken as an index 
of its religious state. Christendom, by 
its failure or success in reproducing the 
mind of Christ in its laws and institu- 
tions, denies or asserts His power. 
What then is the social testimony of 
our country? Is it the denial or the 
exaltation of Christ? Do our social 
dealings belie or endorse the Christian 
view of what man’s life should be 
towards God and towards his fellows? 

The Gospel of the Kingdom of God 
is a promise of blessedness and joy, 
spiritual and social. It promises satis- 
faction to man, first in his inner rela- 
tions with God, and next in his outer 
relations with the world and with his 
fellows. A Christian society should 
make good this promise. It should first 
secure to everyone the opportunity to 
satisfy his craving for communion with 
God, and it should next secure to him 
his due enjoyment of the blessings of 
the earth, and his due participation in 
the brotherhood of human society. Is 
society in this sense Christian? 

The first emphatic and encouraging 
teply to this question is, that society 
has consciously set out to be a Chris- 
tian, and is earnestly striving to make 


— 


*Reprinted through the courtesy of The Student 
Movement. 


Christian progress. There is room for 
but the barest instancing of this prog- 
ress. But before passing to consider 
our social defects, let us note these 
three facts: (1) That the provision of 
a civil Sabbath and the universal liberty 
of religious thought and practice pro- 
claim the corporate attempt to secure to 
man his opportunity of communion with 
God; (2) that the enactment of factory 
legislation, the provision of hospitals 
and charities, and the development of 
education, with all their defects, attest 
the corporate, compassionate, Christian 
endeavor to give to each man his share 
in the blessings of nature; (3) that the 
extension of the franchise marks the 
partial recognition of that principle of 
equality which has its only sanction in 
man’s relation to God as revealed in 
Christ. These three things mark the 
beginnings of an incomplete movement 
of society toward Christ. 

(1) Little more need be said about 
the first of these, save that you do not 
secure for men a real opportunity of 
communion until you have coupled with 
the political and civil liberty to worship, 
a physical and mental, and social cap- 
acity to enter in to this civil heritage. 
The man with enfeebled body, stunted 
mind, and will, embittered towards his 
fellows, has not been secured in his re- 
ligious belief. The battle of religious 
liberty has indeed been successfully 
waged, up to its last conflict. But here 
the problem is merged in the two re- 
maining problems of making society 
Christian. 

(2) A Christian society would secure 
to all its members a due share in the 
blessings of the earth. Whilst it is true 
that much has been done both by in- 
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vention and commerce to bring these 
blessings within men’s reach, and by 
legislation to prevent the strong from 
grasping them all, the appalling facts 
of poverty confront us still. So long 
as this is so in a society which is, as 
ours is, governed by Christian majori- 
ties, Christians acting in their corporate 
capacity are virtually withholding from 
men their share in the Fatherhood of 
God. 

Nor is it only in the realm of poverty 
that men are shut out from their heri- 
tage of natural joy. In industry, as a 
whole, the life of most men is, by com- 
parison with the life of a large num- 
ber of others, cheerless and wearisome. 
Cramped and sunless homes, an ugly 
environment, want of education and of 
leisure, and the monotony of labor in 
its lower grades, combine to make the 
life of the majority of our people com- 
paratively harsh and unsatisfying, whilst 
our scheme of elementary education, 
with its utilitarian bias, seems to say 
bluntly that life is only intended to be 
a plain and mechanical business for 
those for whom it is designed. 

(3) A Christian society would satisfy 
the longing of men to be in brotherly 
relations with each other in their labor 
and in their leisure. The charge of un- 
brotherliness made against our present 
social arrangements gathers its greatest 
force from the contrast between the 
lot of different members of the com- 
munity, whose sense of fundamental 
equality has been educated for the last 
half century by the possession of politi- 
cal equality, and who are more and 
more aware of the contrast between 
their different lots. 

The sense of being shut out of their 
full rights in the brotherhood of so- 
ciety is keenly felt by the mass of those 
who represent labor and mould its 


thought. This feeling results at times, 
and in some men, to a settled and angry 
hostility to all the present authorities in 
Church and society. But the more sig- 
nificant thing is the dull, inarticulate 
consciousness of a nameless injustice 
which animates the mass of labor from 
one end of Europe to the other. This 
spirit of discontent has been begotten 
of a sense of citizenship in the kingdom 
of humanity, given in name, but with- 
held in fact. On the other hand those 
representatives of privilege who are 
properly responsive to the spirit of their 
age, are on their part as greatly per- 
turbed and perplexed to find themselves 
in a position of advantage which they 
can no longer enjoy, and do not yet 
know how to abdicate in the interests 
of a wider fellowship. This dissatis- 
faction is not so much concerned with 
the inequalities in the division of wealth 
as it is with the perpetual strife between 
the different classes of men which are 
concerned in producing and disstribut- 
ing it. The strife of competition and 
the strife between capital and _ labor 
proclaim a world that is unchristian to 
its very foundations. 

Many men of active mind and strong 
moral purpose have looked upon this 


state of things as the bankruptcy of 


the Church. In a large measure the 
working-class has broken away from the 
Church, not, I believe, through greater 
spiritual blindness than is shown by 
others, but through a keener moral 
sense of the social outcome proper to 
the Christian faith. They have learned 
from Christ Himself at least this much 
—that a real faith should bring forth 
fruit in righteousness. 

This defect in the outward witness 
of Christendom has inevitably reacted 
upon its inner life. We have suffered 
contamination from the spirit of the 
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world and lost the keenness of our 
faith, An apathetic acquiescence in 
poverty and social injustice has blunted 
the moral sense of the community. It 
is not too much to state that the heroic 
standard of Christian character, which 
our Lord gave to His disciples, has fal- 
len very far out of the common view 
of Christians; nor is it too hazardous 
to connect this capitulation with the 
failure to acknowledge the law of 
Christ as binding in the work-a-day 
world. It is impossible to fence off 
some little social area, such as the home 
circle, or a select group of friends, 
and confine the practice of the Chris- 
tian ethic to that sheltered space. The 
standards of the unreclaimed world of 
social relationships are sure to invade 
the guarded area. 

Take but a few characteristic marks 
of the citizen of Christ’s Kingdom— 
meekness, deference toward others, a 
forgiving spirit, a self-sacrificing life. 
Is it too much to say that these qualities 
are scarcely honored in name in the 
social transactions between men of dif- 
ferent education and social position, in 
the stress of business dealings, or in 
the warfare of political life? 

The spirit of class pride which marks 
our modern life is the direct opposite 
of the Christian spirit of meekness. The 
tich are wont to congratulate them- 
selves in their prosperity, and instinc- 
tively accept their peculiar advantages 
as in some sense a reflection of their 
peculiar excellence. The successful 
plume themselves upon the sterling 
qualities which won them their way, 
and disparage the character of those 
who struggle and fail. The assumption 
to ourselves of the rights and _ privi- 
leges which the social order has ac- 
corded to the class in which we find 
ourselves, is apt to issue in an insidious 


, erences about our company. 





species of self-righteousness which is 
the very opposite of the Christian spirit 
of meekness. Class pride gives to our 
dealings with unfamiliar types of 
humanity a leaven of arrogance and 
superiority. We reprobate the unfor- 
tunate who have become dependent on 
the rates. We have very decided pref- 
We are 
cynical in our judgment of laborers or 
capitalists, liberals or tories, as the case 
may be. Party and class considerations 
make us more exacting and more opin- 
ionated than Christian men and women 
have any right to be. 

This arbitrary limitation of the law 
of love has inevitably failed. God will 
not be exalted just how and where we 
please. Christians are now in the un- 
enviable position of having denied the 
duty of sacrificial love as the rule for 
all the wider relationships of social and 
commercial life. The protestation that 
we hold our comforts and advantages 
for the sake of our friends or families 
and not for ourselves, however much 
truth it may contain, is not convincing. 
It is easily shamed by the commands 
which can be quoted against us from 
the lips of Jesus, commands to be poor 
and meek and suffering, to love right- 
eousness before all things, and to for- 
sake even home itself to follow Him. 
The uneasy consciousness of duty un- 
fulfilled oppresses us, and the spiritual 
blindness which has supervened makes 
amendment hard. 

Neither the antagonist nor the ad- 
herent of the Christian faith is finding 
in it the full answer to his questions 
and the satisfaction of his aspirations. 
The moral earnestness of the day is an 
earnestness for social righteousness. 
The average Christian who is rightly 
and truly a child of his generation, lives 
therefore under a cloud so long as the 
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social power of the Gospel is in doubt. 
The test of reality and vital force 
applied to-day to any truth is the 
test of its social applicability. The 
test of value is in relation to its 
social issues. The realm of thought 
in which men are most alive is the 
social realm. The Christian has been 
trying to go on living in nominal alle- 
giance to a Lord whose most pungent 
commands have needed to be explained 
away, and to a Saviour whose power 
to save does not extend to the relation- 


ships which are particularly occupying 
his attention. Unless the Christian mes- 
sage commands that realm it is de 
throned from the seat of thought. Un- 
less the truth of the Gospel be affirmed 
there, the affirmation does not satisfy 
the reason or conscience of to-day. 

The heart of the social problem is 
the disbelief of Christendom in the 
power or in the willingness of God to 
save the world, a disbelief in the omni- 
potence of God’s love inevitably flowing 
from the failure to act upon it. 


THE CONSTANTINOPLE CONFERENCE 


By George M. Day, St. Petersburg 


HE average college man in America 
probably has but a faint concep- 

tion of the character of a Federation 
Conference. Many a secretary or presi- 
dent of a college Association can talk 
glibly of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, but a precious few of 
the students of the last three college 
generations have experienced the thrill 
of an actual conference. To most 
American collegians the “Federation’’ is 
a vague, mythical sort of world organi- 
zation with little reality or tangibility. 
Many students by this time doubtless 
have read of the recent visits of Mr. 
Mott among the students of Switzer- 
land and the Levant. And, of course, 
every student who thoughtfully observed 
the last Day of Prayer for students was 
aware of the approaching Constantino- 
ple Conference, April 24-28. That con- 
ference is now one of the epochs of 
student Federation history. It was held 
in the Sultan’s own city. It has left its 
impress upon the students of the Turk- 
ish Empire. Those of us there as dele- 


gates from other lands were led up new 
heights of inspiration, caught a clearer 
vision, and gathered fresh momentum 
from this gathering of the nations. 

What were the personnel, program, 
and achievements of this ninth Federa- 
tion Conference? The answer to these 
questions will help to steer us through 
a description of the conference. 

To picture such a gathering apart 
from its environment is equivalent to 
separating gem from foil. The setting 
for this never-to-be-forgotten conference 
was, first of all, Robert College, se 
perbly located on the lofty bank of the 
Bosporus. Then there was the glore 
ous Bosporus itself, separating, by @ 
gleaming band of blue water, Europe 
from Asia, which added charm and 
beauty to the setting. The City of the 
Crescent, picturesque beyond description 
studded with mosques and minaret 
swarming with fez-covered men, wilil 
here and there a sprinkling of veiled 
Turkish women, forms the background 
of the picture. Nor can any delegale 
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who was there forget the toiling ferry 
boats plying to and fro in the mag- 
nificent harbor, nor the noisy donkey 
drivers and vociferous venders of wares. 
Then there were the dashes of brilliant 
red and yellow in the oriental attire, 
with occasional turbans, and the thou- 
sands of flaming pennants bearing the 
star and crescent, emblems of Ottoman 
rule. All such and more reminded one 
that a Mohammedan capital was the 
scene of a Christian student confer- 
In this cosmopolitan city nearly 
every delegate could have found a fel- 
low-countryman either residing there or 
doing business. 


ence. 


While the conference 
was in session the present Sultan cele- 
brated the second anniversary of his 
accession to the throne, or, in other 
words, young Turkey has completed 
two years of political life under the new 
constitution. 

Although the conference did not open 
officially until Monday, the delegates ar- 
rived, for the most part, on Saturday, 
and spent a restful Sunday in prepara- 
tion for five solid days of listening to 
addresses and Those fa- 
miliar with the joys of student summer 
conferences can appreciate the cordial 
interest with which the delegations of 
different countries greeted each other. 
It was literally the gathering of the na- 
tions. Nearly forty countries were rep- 
resented. Naturally, the Levant, Tur- 
key and the Balkan States were there in 
force. Russia sent down a solid phalanx 
of sixteen delegates, although as yet 
Russia, like Bulgaria, Turkey, Hungary, 
and others, has no national organiza- 
tion. Sturdy little Holland was ably 
represented, and made its voice heard 
frequently in the sessions. Australia, 
China, Japan, India, and South Africa 
had their own representatives, none of 
whom were “silent” members, 


discussions. 
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When it is remembered that the lan- 
guage of the conference was English, it 
was remarkable to see how victorious 
was the struggle for expression in the 
case of many a delegate. Although the 
cost in mental effort and endurance was 
great for those delegates whose mother 
tongue did not happen to be English, 
they nevertheless exhibited admirable 
patience and fortitude and marked 
linguistic ability. They spoke fearless, 
if not always faultless, English, and at- 
tended the sessions of the conference 
with a degree of faithfulness that was 
most commendable. 

It was fitting that such a_hetero- 
geneous conference should be the guests 
of so cosmopolitan an institution as 
Robert College, which enrols students 
from seventeen different nationalities. 
When the men of the Russian delega- 
tion stepped off the boat it was gratify- 
ing to be escorted up the college hill 
by their cellow countrymen, students in 
the college. When they entered the 
precincts of this historic Christian col- 
lege the Bulgarian, Greek, Armenian, 
Syrian, American, and English dele- 
gates all found themselves among their 
brethren. Thus before the conference 
opened the ties of friendship were 
already begun. When delegates from 
the Balkan States and Asia Minor 
gripped the hands of some of us who 
hailed from over the Atlantic we re- 
turned the cordial handshakes with in- 
terest, at the same time resurrecting the 
remains of grammar-school geography. 
“Where in thunder is Albania?” whis- 
pered one of the Westerners, confessing 
his ignorance, unashamed, after the 
Albanian delegate had passed out of ear- 
shot. 

The object of the conference was 
masterfully set forth by the general 
secretary of the Federation in the open- 
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ing address. At great cost of money, 
time and intercession this conference 
was called together, first, to make more 
real the great purposes and plans of 
the Federation. It is impossible to make 
the ideal real except by actual gather- 
ing together. Secondly, to increase eff- 
ciency in promoting the work of Christ 
among the students of the world. 
Thirdly, to accentuate the oneness of 
the members through the uniting power 
of Christian love. “How those Chris- 
tians love one another!” was the say- 
ing about the disciples of the first cen- 
turies. Fourth, to show the reasonable- 
ness and modernity of Christianity. 
Fifth, to sound out a summons to stu- 
dents to meet a unique and accessible 
opportunity. 

The conference program was bounti- 
ful with good things and was quite 
systematically arranged. It provided a 
series of apologetic addresses given by 
such prominent and distinguished pro- 
fessors as Cairns of Aberdeen, Schaeder 
of Kiel, Sadler of Manchester, Bos- 
worth of Oberlin, Sdderblom of Up- 
sala. The presence and participation in 
the program of these honored men 
added dignity and prestige to the con- 
ference proceedings. 

The national secretaries and other 
prominent leaders in the various move- 
ments read papers and led discussions 
on such topics as “How to Overcome 
the Weakness of Bible Study Work,” 
“Students and Social Service,” “Stu- 
dents and the Application of Christ’s 
Teachings to Modern Life.” Another 
series of strong, inspiring devotional 
addresses were delivered on the general 
theme of the Realization of Jesus 
Christ—first, by the Practice of His 
Presence; second, by seeking to meet 
the need of men; third, by the commu- 


nion of saints. The relations of the 
various communions to the Student 
Movement was a theme ably presented 
by Mr. Silas McBee, the apostle of 
church unity. The closing hour of 
each day’s sessions was devoted to the 
hearing of brief reports from the vari- 
ous movements. These reports were 
followed by a season of fervent prayer 
and intercession. These hours were the 
pulse of the conference. They formed 
a natural and impressive benediction to 
the day’s deliberations. 

Besides the regular sessions of the 
conference,innumerable committee meet- 
ings, interviews, delegation meetings 
and sectional conferences were crowded 
into the spare time. For the benefit of 
those who understood French better 
than English, many of the principal ad- 
dresses were repeated in French. Ger- 
man was used as a medium once or 
twice. Probably the most significant 
side-issue of the conference was a series 
of meetings designed to help the dele- 
gates from Turkey, the Balkan States, 
the Levant, Egypt, and Russia in the 
formation of National Movements. Be- 
fore the conference closed the repre- 
sentatives of Turkey announced the for- 
mation of a provisional committee in- 
vested with powers to draft a national 
constitution. This initial step toward 
a National Student Movement in Tur- 
key is fraught with momentous sig- 
nificance. Russia, too, is pressing for- 
ward to a national organization as fast 
as the police regulations in that coun- 
try will permit. The realizing of a na- 
tional self-consciousness within the 
ranks of the Student Christian Move- 
ments in these countries is a visible 
net gain to the cause of Christian 
progress. One of the supreme ends of 
the Student Christian Movements is to 
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further the highest interests of the 
State. The future destinies of the State 
lie in the hands of the students. 

Owing to unavoidable scattering in 
the entertainment arrangements, the 
holding of evening sessions was ren- 
dered impossible. Hence the whole day 
was occupied with business sessions. 
This necessitated the omission of the 
social features which were so delight- 
fully characteristic of the Federation 
Conference at Oxford. Many of the 
European and Oriental delegates par- 
ticularly lamented this lack of oppor- 
tunity for social intercourse and fel- 
lowship, which is so essential for the 
knitting of international friendships. 
The craving for such fellowship was in 
itself an index of the actualness of that 
unity which was so often heralded from 
the platform. Many a delegate, how- 
ever, despite the meagerness of time, 
managed to squeeze in some good, com- 
fortable with some con- 
genial new acquaintance, and many an 
old friendship was renewed and deep- 
ened. The values of Christian fellow- 
ships and friendships in this World 
Movement are priceless. 

Coming to the third question pro- 
pounded, what was achieved, or, in other 
words, how closely did the real ap- 
proach the ideal in this ninth confer- 
ence? What the ideal was has already 
been stated. Some of the achievements 
of these five brief days were the fol- 
lowing: a more comprehensive world 
grasp than ever before of this decided 
Christward trend among the students 
of the world. The creating in the minds 
of the students from the Levant, Balkan 
States, Turkey, and Russia a conscious- 
ness of partnership in the Federation’s 
world enterprise. The receiving of a 
fresher, richer, more embracing vision 
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of the mind and heart of God. A throb- 
bing consciousness of the presence and 
power of the Living Christ. A verifica- 
tion of the words of our Lord, “The 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” 
“Greater Works than these shall ye do, 
because I go unto the Father.” Finally, 
a deep underlying consciousness of unity 
of spirit and purpose in the midst of 
diversity of race, color and language. 
The realization of this spiritual unity 
among the members was the great bind- 
ing tie, the dominant chord of the con- 
ference. This note of oneness was 
sounded in the opening address and 
continued as the vibrating undertone 
through the entire conference, till in 
the closing address the blending strains 
of aspiration, harmony, hope and reso- 
lution were caught up in one glorious 
theme—unity of Christian spirit. The 
audience responded to the appeal and 
challenge of the closing address by 
bursting forth into the majestic hymn, 
“Hail to the Lord’s Anointed!” The 
mighty resolve to crown Him with 
many crowns and make Him Lord of 
all in deed as well as in name was the 
surging, dominant passion of every 
delegate when the conference was de- 
clared adjourned. 

The end of that conference is not 
vet. The end of the speaking is but 
the beginning of the working. Deputa- 
tions of the ablest workers and speak- 
ers scattered through Bulgaria, Servia, 
Roumania, Asia Minor and Greece for 
the purpose of carrying the message of 
the conference. Delegations hurried 


home to rekindle their own Movements 
with coals from off the conference altar. 
Some of those fires thus kindled will 
never burn out. 
closing query, 


Which ones? is the 








HE tercentenary of the authorized 
version of the Bible is celebrated 
this year by many important gather- 
ings of distinguished people, and the 
occasion in reality is one of special dig- 
nity. For the benefit of those who do 
not have in mind the order of our 
English versions, the following inter- 
esting table is reprinted: 
7TH TO I4TH CENTURIES, PIONEERS 
Czdmon, bard and monk, made verse 
translations of passages from the Bible 
as early as the seventh century. Bede 
was translating St. John’s Gospel on 
his deathbed. King Alfred began his 
Book of Laws with the Decalogue. But 
there was no literal prose translation of 
any complete book of the Bible till the 
two Psalters of Shoreham and Hampole 
in the middle of the fourteenth century. 


C. 1382 To 1388, Wyc.irFe’s BIBLE 


In “Middle English,” translated from 
the Latin Vulgate. Planned and pro- 
duced by Wycliffe and his followers. 
Circulated only in manuscript copies. 


C. 1477, Caxton IntRopucES PRINT- 

ING INTO ENGLAND—1525, TINDALE’S 

N. T. 

Translated from the Greek. Printed 
at Worms. Tindale also issued the 
Pentateuch and Jonah, translated from 
the Hebrew. He continued revising to 
the last. 

1535, COVERDALE’s BIBLE, 

The first complete printed English 
Bible. Coverdale translated from Latin 
and German, availing himself largely of 
Tindale’s work. 


1537, “MATTHEW’s” BIBLE 


A version based on Tindale, supple- 
mented by Coverdale’s work. “Mat- 
thew” is a pseudonym and perhaps 


THE AUTHORIZED VERSION THREE HUNDRED 
YEARS OLD 





stands for Tindale. The editor was 
John Rogers, the first martyr in Queen 
Mary’s persecution. 
1539, TAVERNER’S BIBLE. 
Practically a revision of “Matthew’s” 
Bible. Taverner was a lawyer and li- 
censed lay-preacher. This version had 
little circulation or influence on subse- 
quent Bibles. 
1539, GREAT BIBLE 
A revision, based on “Matthew’s” 
Bible, by Coverdale. The first Bible 
set up in the churches to be openly read 
by the people. The Prayer Book Psalter 
was taken from it. 
1560, GENEVA BIBLE 
Translated by English Protestant 
exiles at Geneva. Printed in roman 
type; a handy volume. Became the 
popular household Bible. This exact 
and scholarly translation strongly in- 
fluenced the Bishops’, Authorized, and 
Revised Version. 
1568, BisHop’s BIBLE 


A revision of the Great Bible carried 
out by Archbishop Matthew Parker and 
the Bishops. It formed the groundwork 
of the Authorized Version. 


1582 To 1610, RHerms-Dovual BIBLE 


The Roman Catholic English Version. 
Translated from the Vulgate. The 
N. T. was published at Rheims, the 
O. T. at Douai. The influence of this 
N. T. upon the Authorized Version is 
manifest in many Latin words. 


1611, AUTHORIZED VERSION 


On the proposal of King James I this 
revision—based on all previous transla- 
tions—was carried out by three com- 
panies of scholars sitting at Westmin- 
ster, Oxford, and Cambridge, respec- 
tively. 














By Hugh 


HE Oxford and Cambridge scheme 
T for a university in China, or, as it 
is now known, “The United Universities 
Scheme,” had its origin in 1907, orig- 
inally as a suggestion emanating from 
Chengtu, with the possibility that the in- 
stitution would be located in Szechuan. 
In the spring of that year a committee 
of Oxford and Cambridge “dons” met 
and organized, and not long after they 
got into touch with Lord William Gas- 
coyne-Cecil, who had lately returned 
from the Centenary Conference at 
Shanghai and was creating considerable 
interest in education in China by let- 
ters he was writing to the London 
Times. The following year Lord Will- 
iam again visited China, and, after a 
thorough investigation, reported in fa- 
vor of locating the proposed university 
at one of the three Wuhan cities, pre- 
sumably Wuchang. His choice was 
based upon three considerations—the ac- 
cessibility of Wuhan, at the very heart 
of the Empire, the present development 
of Christian education in Wuhan, and 
the hearty sympathy of all missions car- 
rying on work in Wuhan and the sur- 
rounding province. 

The Wuhan University, of course, 
does not, as yet, exist—does not exist, 
that is, except as an Idea. But it is a 
very potent Idea in the brains and hearts 
of university men—men living on three 
continents, men who do things in a large 
way, after careful preparations, and 
after considering all the conditions to 
be met. They have organized them- 
selves into committees in these three 
distant parts of the world, acting by a 
common impulse which can only have 
had its origin in One who plans all 
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things that come into being in this 
world, and, trusting in Him, they have 
committed themselves to the task. Be- 
yond this they have only made a begin- 
ning, by securing a permanent secretary, 
collecting some funds, and sending out 
two men to begin the study of the lan- 
guage for the future faculty. 

It is not the intention of the pro- 
moters of this scheme to create a new 
institution outright. It is their desire 
to form existing colleges into a federa- 
tion, with the result of a university ac- 
cording to the Oxford and Cambridge 
meaning of the word. This means an 
institution of more or less autonomous 
colleges, each with its own living quar- 
ters and college life, but with common 
laboratories, lectures, examinations, and 
degrees. 

For example, a mission having edu- 
cational work in Hupeh will continue 
preparatory work at its present school 
up to and including the first two or 
three years of college work. But if it 
is to participate in the Wuhan Univer- 
sity, it will be expected to establish a 
hostel on or near the grounds of the 
university, where all of its own students 
who go on to complete their education 
will reside. This hostel or college will 
be directly connected with the school 
which it represents, and will have one 
or more teachers from that school de- 
tailed to govern it. The university, as 
such, will have no religious services, 
but each college will look after the 
moral and religious training of its own 
students, according to the particular 
Christian persuasion which that college 
or hostel represents. It can give, also, 
such special instruction as is desired 
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while such a grouping of students is 
naturally suited to the development of 
athletic rivalries, debating and literary 
societies, and social life. 

Any educational institution in any 
other part of China may arrange with 
an existing hostel to receive its ad- 
vanced students, or may, with the con- 
sent of the university trustees, itself 
erect a hostel at the university. ‘Thus 
it is planned to make the university truly 
national in scope and influence. 

In fact, in one sense the proposal is 
a distinctly international one; for from 
the beginning it has been the intention 
of the committee to invite the participa- 
tion of the universities of various lands 
in the support of the Wuhan University. 
Hence the name of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Committee for a University 
in China was soon changed to “The 
United Universities Committee.” Not 
only are the men of six leading British 
universities joining in the scheme, but 
Lord William Cecil and two other Brit- 
ish representatives have visited Amer- 
ica, and, as a result, a number of uni- 
versity committees have been affiliated 
to the movement in the United States 
and Canada. Steps have also been 
taken to interest European Univer- 
sity authorities, but so far with no 
very marked success. This international 
scope will be valuable, not merely from 
the increased support thus gained, but 
equally from the broader basis of the 
foundation of the university. Its fac- 
ulty will thus be in a position to adapt 
the best in the educational system of 
each country to the needs of China. 

For example, there will be, as has 
been indicated, the college system of 
the British universities—a group of 
originally independent colleges federated 
to form the university. But the man- 
agement will largely follow the busi- 








ness-like system of American universi- 
ties, with a president and a board of 
trustees, neither of which is to be found 
at Oxford or Cambridge. Again, the 
British universities are considered to 
excel in literature, jurisprudence and 
political science; the Scotch in medi- 
cine; the German in research, and the 
American in engineering and some of 
the natural sciences. Thus the best in 
the educational system of each Western 
land can be drawn upon for this one in. 
stitution, yet so governed locally as to 
be able to use the highest experience so 
far attained in China. 

The university will be distinctly Chris- 
tian, though no special confession of 
faith is to be required of professors, 
and actual religious services will be left 
to the various hostels or colleges. And, 
of course, all well-intentioned students 
of sufficient advancement will be ad- 
mitted, regardless of their religion, only 
provided that they themselves are will- 
ing to live in a Christian atmosphere 
and under Christian influences. 

Progress has been slow, necessarily 
so, owing to the magnitude of the un- 
dertaking and to the varied interests 
represented. But the difficulties in the 
way seem to have disappeared one by 
one. The unquestioned need for such 
a university and the stamp of the men 
who are back of the project certainly 
seem to make for ultimate success. In 
Great Britain the committee includes, 
besides Lord William Cecil, his brother, 
the Marquis of Salisbury, as chairman, 
Sir Ernest Satow, former Minister to 
Peking, the resident heads of the two 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and a number of deans of colleges and 
prominent professors. In Canada sev- 
eral leading men, including two univer- 
sity presidents, have committed them- 
selves to the undertaking. In the 
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United States the committee is just now 
in the formative state. A number of 
prominent men have interested them- 
selves in the discussions, amongst them 
Dr. Seth Low, formerly president of 
Columbia University and Mayor of 
New York City. In the Wuhan cities 
a committee of sixteen, including Bishop 
L. H. Roots, the ‘Rev. Arnold Foster, 
and Dr. J. Jackson, and representing 
degrees from the leading universities of 
Great Britain and America, have taken 
the matter up carefully. They have 
given much thought to the proposed 
form of organization, and have evolved 
what seem feasible plans for governing 
such a university. There is a deep de- 
sire in the hearts of practically all mis- 
sionary educationalists in Central China 
to see the plans materialize. 

It is proposed to send out a number 
of men from the various Occidental uni- 
versities interested and to have them 
spend several years studying the lan- 
guage and assisting the existing col- 
leges. In the meantime, money must 
be secured, ground be bought, and a 
central group of buildings be erected. 
These men will then be prepared in a 
natural way, by easy stages, to in- 
augurate the work of the university and 
to adapt it to the needs of the situation. 

It is hoped that the Chinese gentry 
and officials will accord their co-opera- 
tion when once the work is begun, and 
that the Chinese people will perceive 
that this is an attempt to help them 
solve the most difficult problem which 
they have to solve—the mental and 
spiritual education of the rising genera- 
tion. If they see this and receive the 
proffered help in the spirit of good-will 
in which it is given, gradually the 
foreigner will be able to withdraw and 
to leave to China the heritage of a 
great university, with strong traditions 





and high aims. No nation can have a 
greater single asset than such a uni- 
versity. 

In the past Chinese Government edu- 
cation has been modeled to a consider- 
able extent on the work of the mission 
schools. In this they have been a great 
service to China, but the fact is prob- 
ably largely responsible for the piece- 
meal fashion in which Government col- 
leges are generally administered. So 
far, no real university on a comprehen- 
sive scale has been founded by the 
Chinese Government. A great univer- 
sity in Central China will do much, 
aside from educating the men who 
actually pass through it, in serving as 
a model and an incentive to emulation 
to Government education. But the 
great fact to be borne in mind in con- 
sidering the establishment of this uni- 
versity is the inevitable—and much-to- 
be-desired—rise of great universities 
under Government control, and so 
financed that single mission colleges 
cannot hope to compete with them. If 
Christian education is to hold its pres- 
ent pre-eminent position in China and to 
continue to attract strong young men 
to its standard, it must begin now to 
prepare against the future. It must pro- 
vide one or more great Christian uni- 
versities that can not only attract the 
best young men (and women, for that 
matter), but also can set the standard 
for the Government institutions, until 
such a time as they themselves become 
permeated with the Christian spirit. 

There are already in North China, in 
West China, at Nanking, and at one 
or two other points union universities, 
or strong mission colleges, which repre- 
sent noble attempts to give to China 
Christian education at its best. All 
these are needed, and seem to be appre- 
ciated ; in one sense the proposed Wuhan 
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University is in line with them in unit- 
ing existing institutions. Yet the Wu- 
han University will be essentially dif- 
ferent from any of them—an attempt 
to work with different forces in a dif- 
ferent way. Its conception is unique in 
the history of education—a great inter- 
national university, not oblivious to na- 
tional ideals of education, but con- 
sciously bringing those ideals into mu- 
tual contact; a great Christian university, 
not over-riding denominational and sec- 


tarian differences, so deep-set in human 
nature, but allowing free play to each 
within its own scope, while uniting all 
in a higher union; a great modern uni- 
versity with absolute academic freedom, 
depending for its Christian character, 
not on any set formula of words, but 
on the essential truth and vitality of 
the Christian faith. The Idea of this 
university so grips the imagination of 
the practical man, as well as of the 
dreamer, it is too good not to be true. 


SUMMER READING IN WORLD MOVEMENTS 
By J. Lovell Murray 


UMMER programmes should al- 
S ways include reading with a pur- 
pose. The student usually eschews the 
sort of reading he has been forced to 
do during the two semesters now hap- 
pily closed and laid away. He breaks 
into kinds of reading that he had but 
little time for in the college year. For 
their summer reading some _ students 
want but little and want that little light. 
They propose to give their intellects a 
vacation and give them a vacancy in- 
stead. The average student, however, 
desires to include along with his light 
reading some books of a more sub- 
stantial character. And in the list there 
surely should be included a few which 
will widen the horizon of his interest to 
include races and countries other than 
his own. 

During the nine months that the 
student has been focussing on literature 
immediately germane to the curriculum 
of his college year, there have been ap- 
pearing a number of most interesting 
volumes, some of them of exceptional 
value, treating of the missionary enter- 


prise in various countries and under 
various phases. With some of these he 
should familiarize himself during the 
summer. 

First should be mentioned the Report 
of the Edinburgh Conference,’ the 
most important document on missionary 
work that has appeared in any lan- 
guage. Volumes I and ‘VI of this re- 
port are typical, setting forth, as they 
do, the present missionary task of the 
Church at the front and at the home 
base, and will prove attractive to all 
who have an interest, whether sympa- 
thetic or critical, in the missionary en- 
terprise. Gairdner’s “Echoes of Edin- 
burgh, 1910,” and Maclean’s, “Can the 
World Be Won for Christ ?’* give read- 
able accounts of the great World Mis- 
sionary Conference, the former by way 
of an interpretation and the latter by 
way of impressions of the gathering. 

The Edinburgh Conference is certain 
to beget a numerous literary offspring. 
To begin with, there are the two text- 


See Intercollegian for March, 1911. 
*See Intercollegian for January, 1911. 
* New York, Doran, $1.00. 
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books which will be used widely next 
year by Mission Study classes in the 
colleges; Mott’s “The Decisive Hour of 
Christian Missions,” which is by all 
means the first book for any student 
to read who has not yet read it (and 
which will bear several re-readings), 
and Zwemer’s striking book, “The Un- 
occupied Mission Fields of Africa and 
Asia,” which has an unusual dynamic 
quality and an appeal to the inquiring 
mind and the heroic spirit. Three other 
books should be named which are in a 
sense products of the conference or of 
the investigations which preceded it. 
Dr. Jones’ Yale lectures, “The Modern 
Missionary Challenge,’’* contains a lucid 
discussion of the present-day principles 
and practice of missions. The other 
two deal with special phases, both 
urgent, of the missionary enterprise; 
Broomhall’s “Islam in China,”® a schol- 
arly monograph which, in the English 
language, has the field to itself on this 
subject, and Gerdener’s “Studies in the 
Evangelization of South Africa,”*® a 
thoughtful and statesmanlike treatment 
of a perplexing missionary problem. 
Of the nature of missionary apolo- 
getics are Mrs. Carus-Wilson’s “Expan- 
sion of Christendom,”? which, in a pop- 
ular way, discusses the motives and 
achievements of missions and the pro- 
gramme now before the Church, and 
H. C. Mabie’s lectures, “The Task 
Worth While,’® showing the place of 
missions in the plan of God and the 
urgency of the unfinished task. Here 
should be named, too, Watson’s “God’s 
Plan for World Redemption,”® a valu- 
able contribution to the discussion of 
the missionary message of the Bible. 





*See Intercollegian for Janua 1911. 
'China Inland Mission -_ 5 
* Longmans, Green & €o., 2/6. 
™New York ly 1910, 31.60. 
‘Griffith and Rowland, 1910, $1.26. 
See Intercollegian for May, 1911, 































Two new books on religions are well 
worth reading. Speer’s “The Light of 
the World,’?® an examination of each 
of the great non-Christian religions in 
comparison with Christianity, and Love’s 
“The Unique Message and the Uni- 
versal Mission of Christianity,” a 
study of those features of the Christian 
evangel which separate it from the 
messages of other faiths. 

Two volumes on China have special 
merit. Lord Cecil’s “Changing China’? 
presents an account of the new devel- 
opments in that empire, with an exami- 
nation of their causes, while Dr. Griffis, 

1 “China’s Story,”** gives a sketch of 
the history and modern progress of the 
Chinese against the background of their 
art, legends and literature. 

An accurate and unusually attractive 
outline of missionary history is given in 
Muir’s “The Call of the New Era," 
culminating in a stirring presentation 
of the responsibilities and opportunities 
of the new era of missions. 

Two recent text-books prepared for 
Church classes well deserve reading. 
They are Grose’s “Advance in the An- 
tilles,”** an account of missionary prog- 
ress and problems in Cuba and Porto 
Rico, and of present-day conditions 
there, and Mrs. Montgomery’s excellent 
survey of woman’s work for the women 
of non-Christian countries under the if 
title “Western Women in _ Eastern | 
Lands,’”* 

The books named above far from ex- 
haust the list of missionary volumes 
which have been published in the last 
few months and which are deserving of 
close reading. 








00 clot cents, paper 35 cents. 
© Wood, 1911, cloth 50 35 
u Revell, 1910, $1.25. 
12 Appleton, 1910, $3.00. 
1s See inter Maine 1911, $1.25. 
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A number of books in lighter vein 
have appeared, also such as Mrs. Sheets’ 
“In Kali’s Country,”*7 Mrs. Blythe’s 
“An American Bride in Porto Rico,’”* 
Bunker’s from the Karen 
Hills,"*® and Miss Heston’s charming 
letters, which contradict their title, “A 
Blue Stocking in India.”*° 


“Sketches 


17 See Intercollegian for May, 1911. 
18 See Intercollegian for May, 1911. 
1 Revell, 1910, $1.00. 

” See Intercollegian for May, 1911. 
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A volume which no one should fail 
to look into during the summer is the 
Report of the Conference of the World's 
Student Christian Federation held at 
Constantinople the latter part of April. 
This may be obtained through the office 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
125 East Twenty-seventh Street, New 
York City, at 40 cents per copy, post- 
paid. 


NOTE ON HEALTH IN THE TROPICS 


By Bishop Frank W. Warne 


The report of a special conference among 
British physicians of long experience in the 
tropics has recently been published. One phy- 
sician contended that tropical disease was 
simply a question of parasites, which, in the 
tropics, find an environment of heat and mois- 
ture peculiarly favorable to their growth, The 
great majority, however, opposed this view 
vigorously, contending that the special fac- 
tors peculiar to the tropics were three in num- 
ber—‘“the long-continued high temperatures, 
the great diurnal range of variation of tem- 
perature, and the parasite diseases, like ma- 
laria, cholera, sleeping sickness, dysentery, 
etc.” The physiological effect of these is ex- 
cessive cutaneous action, alternating with in- 
ternal congestions, producing in course of time 
anemia, asthenia, and a general sapped condi- 
tion, leaving the individual with less recuper- 
ative power than if he had dwelt in a tem- 
perate climate. These physicians agreed that 
some constitutions show greater power of re- 
sistance to these conditions than others, and 
that medical men who have had long tropical 
experience are able to say with growing con- 
fidence what are the characteristics that give 
a man this power of resistance. 

Such a man, they declared, must be one who 
has a clear head, “well screwed on,” and an 
even temper; who enjoys exercise, who can 
work hard and take pleasure in it, who is 
capable of bearing exposure to the sun, who 
will practice temperance in all things, who has 
abundance of self-control and common sense. 
“He will have a mouth full of good teeth, 
healthy appetite and good digestion, sound in 
wind and limb, with a regular pulse and a 
healthy circulation, an active skin and not 
over much of the blonde type.” 

This rules out, as suitable physically to 
come to the tropics, those subject to head- 


aches, or those having an inherited physical 
or mental weakness, dyspeptics, those short 
sighted or with weak eyes. “In short, the 
‘tropical trinity’ consists of an even tempera- 
ment, a healthy digestion, and a sound ner- 
vous system—the last being the greatest be- 
cause it usually implies the first two.” They 
agreed that the amount of responsibility on 
each white man in the East is very great, and 
the amount of sleep that can be obtained is 
often less than at home and more interrupted 
These latter considerations are more than 
true concerning the missionary, hence the 
necessity for a missionary candidate to have 
a vigorous nervous system as the foundation 
of a successful tropical career. The physi 
cians agreed that the use of alcohol produces 
internal congestion and is one of the greatest 
dangers to health and vigor in the tropics. 
The British Government has a rule that all 
their employees must retire from Indian 
service at the age of fifty-five (under pressure, 
in extreme cases, extension is given for one 
or two years). But there are many totally 
abstaining missionaries working in India at 
the age of seventy, and we have had and now 
have four doing full work who are over 
seventy-five. 

The physicians insisted that for physical, 
moral and intellectual reasons no white man 
should spend many years in the tropics with 
out refreshing himself by contact with his 
home climate and countrymen. It was shown 
that the Greek armies that followed Alexander 
to India and settled there simply disappeared. 
The meaning of all this is that young people 
with good sense, digestion, circulation and a 
even temperament, not nervous and excitable, 
need not fear to enter upon a_ missionary 
career in the tropics. 














At the University of Wooster, Wooster, 
Ohio, the retiring cabinet gave a banquet to 
the new cabinet on the evening of April 6. In 
addition to the cabinet men two faculty mem- 
bers were present. After a delightful hour at 
the tables the men adjourned to the hotel par- 
lors for a discussion of the Association work. 
Three hours were spent in hearing and thor- 
oughly discussing the reports of committees 
as given by their respective chairmen. Statis- 
tics, in part, for the past year are as follows: 
Men in college, 225; Association membership, 
174; Bible study enrolment, 110; continuing 
for two months, 72; mission study enrolment, 
36; Forman Mission Fund, $380; average at- 
tendance at weekly Association meetings, 74; 
average attendance at thirty-three Sunday 
evening services at country school house, 27; 
budget, $716; current expenses, $213; amount 
earned by fifty-two men through the Employ- 
ment Bureau, $556.60. The prospect for next 
year’s work is good under the leadership of 
W. W. White as president. 


Kansas State Agricultural College —During 
the year closing April 1 the Y. M. C. A. of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College has in- 
creased its membership from less than 200 to 
650. It has employed a physical director, who 
has given his time to the development of 
physical training among the college men, thus 
filling the gap while the college is erecting a 
new gymnasium. There has been an attena- 
ance of over 8,000 in the gymnasium. Seven 
thousand people have attended the socials; 
1,400 people have been aided in finding board- 
ing and rooming places; 200 students assisted 
in finding employment and a thousand met at 
the trains. Definite work has been started for 
the boys of the town, with a successful track 
meet, summer camp and basket ball league. 
This work has enlisted college men in service 
and interested the town people in the work of 
the Association. For the past three years the 
work has been greatly handicapped by a debt 
on the building. A six-day campaign to raise 
the $8,500 debt was put through February 
20-27, with the result that $9,764 was raised. 
A canvassing committee of seventy students 
and ten faculty and business men did the work. 
Besides being a year of large material progress 
it has been a year of striking religious work. 
There have been 700 of the men out of a pos- 
sible 1,500 enrolled in the Association and 
church Bible classes. All five fraternities are 
holding Bible study classes for the first time, 
with an average attendance of sixty. During 
the Christmas holidays twenty of the college 
men went out on Gospel teams to five different 
towns; addressed 2,500 different people in fifty 
religious meetings, resulting in forty-seven 
conversions. A special series of meetings was 
held for the college men January 24-29. The 
attendance increased from 575 the first night 
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to 925 on the largest night. There were 150 
decisions. Among the speakers were “Dad” 
Elliott, H. L. Heinzman, J. H. Dadisman, C. 
W. Whitehair and Col. Golden. 


Report of Pastor Ding Li Mei, first travel- 
ing secretary of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for China, for nine months ending Janu- 
ary 30, IQII: 


Number of provinces visited............ 
Number of miles traveled (approxi- 
NG ese aan acon te 6,600 
Number of cities visited............... 16 
Number of institutions visited.......... 5 


3 
Number of student conferences attended. 4 
Number of public addresses delivered.. 380 


Number of male student volunteers..... 352 
Number of female student volunteers... 344 
Total number of volunteers............ 


Number of centers in whieh intercol- 
legiate volunteer organizations have 
been organized: 
Si vsicndcctistaeseseae 4 
0 eee I 
Number of persons who are not at pres- 
ent students volunteering for the 
ministry (approximately) .......... 1,000 


In addition to the above figures, which can 
be given with comparative definiteness, there 
have been even a greater number of students 
in the institutions who have publicly declared 
their purpose of living a more consecrated 
Christian life, and in the ordinary walks of life 
to participate in the proclamation of the King- 
dom of God throughout China. 

The above tabulation is but a superficial 
statement, and the work which has been done 
resulted in a changed attitude towards 
Christianity in many student centers, and a 
new Christian atmosphere in schools, colleges 
and homes. 


Deputation Work at Dartmouth—Special 
evangelistic deputation work was begun at 
Dartmouth College last December. Five men 
were sent to Jefferson, N. H., a scattered com- 
munity of about 1,000 people in the heart of the 
White Mountains. With W. S. Dillon, State 
secretary of New Hampshire, these students 
spent the last week of the year in this country 
community. The men entered into the life of 
the young people, joined in their sports, and 
spoke to them personally about the claims of 
Jesus Christ. Special meetings, led by the 
workers, were held through the week. This 
trip was so successful that the leaders deter- 
mined to make it a regular part of the Asso- 
ciation’s activities. Two deputations were sent 
out at the end the mid-year examinations to 
two preparatory schools — Kimball Union 
Academy and Colby Academy. In March a 
deputation, including thirteen Dartmouth men, 
carried on a special campaign in Claremont, 
N. H. During the first five days of the spring 
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vacation teams were sent to Nashua, Newport, 
London and Sanborn Seminary. The work has 
all been done in the closest co-operation with 
the State Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. The work has been largely per- 
sonal. As has been the experience in other 
places the work has been most successful. 
Many young people have been led to join the 
church, especially boys of high school age; a 
sentiment for clean sport has been created, and 
the personal method of dealing has inspired a 
great desire for service of this kind, especially 
among the boys. Those students who have 
participated in the work have felt its great 
value, and have been enabled to do a far greater 
work in college than before. 


From the report of the West Virginia Uni- 
versity Christian Association we take the fol- 
lowing: “We are now able to report 163 mem- 
bers of the Association. Nearly 150 are in an 
Association Bible Class or one of the young 
men’s classes at some of the Sunday schools. 
We have Bible classes in four fraternities.” 


In New York City the 
workingmen conducted by 
forward with great success. Over 150 college 
students have engaged in various forms of 
work, and have served 2,000 workingmen and 
boys. City and student Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, churches, settlements, libraries, 
foreign clubs and other agencies have co- 
operated cordially in this work. Expressions 
of the deepest gratitude from those who have 
been helped on the road to citizenship are con- 
stantly received. 


work for foreign 
students is going 


From a recent letter received from Dr. 
Samuel M. Zwemer we quote the following: 
“Tell the traveling secretaries for me that if 
any one is in doubt as to the need for a larger 
number of the very highest class of mission- 
aries immediately, he need only survey the 
actual condition of four or five of the cities 
which it has been my privilege to visit since I 
came from America. It is positively pathetic to 
see opportunities going to waste among edu- 
cated men in Cairo, Bombay, Calcutta, Aligarh, 
Lucknow and Allahabad, simply because there 
are not enough workers for the job. In Bom- 
bay, for example, among 260,000 Moslems 
there is only one educated missionary at work 
for them who knows their language and knows 
the problem, and he is a native Syrian. I had 
enough invitations when I was in India to keep 
me busy for several months in addressing 
English-speaking Moslems and Hindus in the 
colleges on the claims of Christ. If you come 
across any strong men who are, or who can 
become, good Semitic scholars and want a life 
job, send them to places like Cairo and Delhi. 
We would also like a few for Arabia.” 


With the Columbus Conference of April 
22-23, the Student Volunteer Union of Central 
and Southern Ohio completed its third year of 


June 


organization. The Conference was attended 
by seventy-two visiting delegates. Much time 
was given over to discussion of problems 
which confront the Union and its individy,l 
members. The topics which were discussed 
were the following: Co-operation with Mis. 
sion Study Leaders; Co-operation with the 
Movement’s Central Office; Volunteer Exten. 
sion into Schools Without Bands; Valuation 
of Activities in School; Relation to Mission. 
aries on Furlough; the Volunteer’s Use of the 
Bible in Recruiting and in Preparation; Bang 
Meetings; Deputation Work; Relation to De 
laying Volunteers; What a Single Volunteer 
Can Do. During the Conference several ex. 
cellent addresses were made. Prof. C. § 
Duncan, of O. S. U., delivered the address of 
welcome. Prof. E. D. Soper, of Ohio Wes 
leyan University, gave two addresses of vital 
interest to the Conference. Dr. Lucien Clark 
preached the Sunday morning sermon. One 
of the unique and beautiful things about the 
Conference was the communion service at the 
Sunrise Prayer Meeting on Sunday. Dr. Her. 
bert Scott, of Columbus, conducted the service 
The work of the Union during the past year 
has been a very encouraging and successful 
one. In its deputation and extension work— 
especially the latter—the Union has a couple of 
tasks that will keep it busy and helpful. CA 
Neyman, of Denison University, the retiring 
president, presided at the meetings of the Con 
ference. The new officers for the ensuing year 
are G. C. Leonard, of Wittenburg; Miss Julia 
Moore, of Denison, and A. Paul Fulwider, of 
Ohio University. The delegates were enter 
tained by the people of Columbus interested 
the work. Much thanks is due the local Vol 
unteer Band. The entire Conference wasa 
great success, and everyone went away witha 
widened vision and a determination to serve 
better. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN has received several 
very interesting letters from C. C. Lilly, who 
graduated from Harvard a few years ago and 
is now a teacher in the Osaka City Higher 
Commercial Schoo! in Japan. Space does not 
permit of giving them to our readers, but they 
are full of interest as presenting the everyday 
life of an earnest Christian teaching in 
busy, progressive kingdom. As the letters 
have, forunately, been prepared so that magy 
copies can be run off, it will be possible for 
anyone interested in seeing things just as they 
are to secure them by writing to Lilly at the 
address, Osaka City Higher Comm 
School, Tennoji, Osaka, Japan. 


On Thursday evening, April 27, Rev. W. 
Lindemuth, Wesleyan ’86, gave his illustrated 
lecture on “The English Bible and Its At 
cestors” before the Wesleyan Christian Ass 
ciation, Middletown, Conn. The lecture wa 
well attended by both students and faculty. 


The Association at the University of Was 
ington has completed a most successful year’s 
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work. Every department of the work has been 
developed and it presents the features of a 
well-rounded Student Association. The Bible 
study work has been especially good; the 
average attendance in the classes has been 
over 140. The Association has opened a small 
dining hall, which is expected to develop into 
a university “Commons.” It has been well 
received thus far, and the Association has thus 
been able to take the lead in a very important 
development for the greater comfort and con- 
venience of the college men. The student sub- 
scriptions to the work have more than doubled 
this year. The religious meetings have been 
well attended, and a special series of meetings, 
led by E. C. Carter and E. C. Mercer, attracted 
many students and led to real results in the 
deepening of the spiritual lives of the students. 
The boy’s club work has been conspicuously 
successful. In connection with the establish- 
ment of the “Commons” the student daily 
printed: “Yes, vindicated, though it took the 
Young Men’s Christian Association to do it. 
* * * Those who possess keen memories 
recall that the Board of Control was stirred to 
such lengths as to appoint a committee of in- 
vestigation. After this important move the 
matter was promptly forgotten, save for casual 
reference in the Tyree josh columns. * * * 
For taking the initiatory move after the student 
council had fallen asleep, the Association has 
shown itself to be a wideawake, energetic or- 
ganization.” 


James B. Watson will be general secretary 
at the Colorado School of Mines again next 
year. 

One result of the Pacific Grove Conference 
this year was that the Student Associations of 
California have undertaken to support a secre- 
tary of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
on the foreign field. If possible the secretary 
is to be selected from a California institution. 
The colleges and their pledges are as follows: 
Pomona, $200; Occidental, $150; University of 
Southern California, $200; Whittier, $75; Red- 
lands, $50; Polytechnic, $50; San Francisco 
Theological Seminary, $50; University of Cali- 
fornia, $250; Stanford, $150. 


The North Carolina College of Agricultural 
and Mechanical Arts has completed a most 
successful financial campaign for the purpose 
of securing a building for Student Christian 
Association. The city Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Raleigh, the college town, was 
engaged at the same time in a campaign for a 
new city building. One day was set aside by 
the city organization to help with the college 
building, and $12,000 were secured in one day’s 
work. The students alone subscribed $5,683. 
A handsome gift of part of the material equip- 
ment brought the subscription within $2,000 of 
the $20,000 needed to secure a conditional gift 
of $20,000. The amount is being raised over 
the State, and the conditions will be easily met. 
It is expected that work on the building will 
be begun about September 1. 
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On the evening of May 12 the Volunteer 
Band of the University of Illinois entertained 
the Chinese students and the Japanese students 
in the Lounging Room of Association Hall. 
The occasion was unique and the evening an 
enjoyable one, revealing the extremely friendly 
spirit existing between the foreign students 
and those from the home land. The social 
features consisted of a humorous character 
quartet, which presented a little sketch entitled 
“Muffs, or a Husband’s Mistakes,” and games, 
in which everyone anticipated. Of the 45 
Chinese and Japanese students who are en- 
rolled in the university about 25 were present. 
Every foreign student entered into the spirit 
of the occasion. When “Illinois Loyalty” was 
sung all joined in with a will, evidencing their 
loyalty to their Alma Mater. The University 
of Illinois is justly proud of such staunch 
supporters from not only China and Japan, but 
from practically every country of the world. 


Bible Study Gleanings from East and West 


Daily prayer circles with Bible study as a 
basis have proved effective this spring at Wil- 
liam Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. The men 
meet together in groups of three of four every 
morning for ten or fifteen minutes to read Dr. 
Bull’s “Everyday Brotherhood,” suggested 
Bible passages and his notes from the same, 
and for prayer. The circles have two objects: 
First, making the daily life in the college more 
consistent with the principles of Jesus Christ; 
and, second, reaching non-Christian men. The 
plan has been for the nucleus of active Chris- 
tians to bring into these little prayer circles 
men whose Christian life means little or who 
have not formed a personal relationship with 
Christ. 


More than 100 men sat down for a Bible 
study banquet at the Berkeley, the leading 
hotel of Iowa City, on Thursday evening, 
March 23. This was the closing meeting of a 
two days’ Bible Study Institute. H. Y. Wil- 
liams, of the Association of the University of 
Iowa; H. S. Elliott, of the International Com- 
mittee, and M. H. Bickham, General Secretary 
at Ames, helped in the conferences that were 
held. Definite plans were set up for the train- 
ing of Bible study leaders for an aggressive 
institute and campaign in the fall, and of es- 
pecial importance was the appointment of a 
committee representing the Associations and 
the churches to make out plans for co-opera- 
tion, not only in Bible study but along other 
lines between the churches and the Association. 


At Nebraska Wesleyan University the First 
Methodist Church is directly across the street 
from the college campus, and an arrangement 
has been made for an Association Department 
in the Sunday school, so that the Bible study 
work will be definitely correlated with it. This 
school of 245 men have, during the year, raised 
‘a budget of $1,500, including a debt of $300. 
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Thirty-four of the 49 non-Christian men have 
been won to Christ during the year. 


One hundred and twenty-five of the 145 men 
enrolled this year in Bible study at DePauw 
University were in fraternity groups. 


Ninety of the 92 men in the dormitories at 
Earlham College and 75 of the 100 men en- 
rolled in Goshen College, both in Indiana, were 
in Bible study this year. 


The close relations between Bible study and 
definite decisions for Jesus Christ is clearly 
seen in the work at Iowa State College, Ames, 
la. During a recent four days’ “Campaign for 
Workers,” under the general direction of E. C. 
Colton, 100 men made a quiet but marked and 
definite decision for Jesus Christ. Mr. M. H. 
Bickham says that these results would have 
been impossible but for the fact that 800 men 
had been meeting during the year in 66 groups, 
studying the facts of Christ’s life and frankly 
seeking to determine who He is and what His 
relationship may be to college men. The Cab- 
inet, the Bible study leaders and the recruiting 
committee work together to enroll non-Chris- 
tian men in Bible study groups, and making 
the Bible study lead up definitely toward the 
evangelistic campaign. 


The following letter to Mr. W. W. Bartlett, 
secretary of the City College of New York, 
from a Hebrew student, who made his surren- 
der to Christ in one of his groups this winter, 
shows both the breadth and the thoroughness 
of the work done there: “To-night when I re- 
turned from school I found your gift, which I 
have been so anxiously awaiting (a New Testa- 
ment). I can only express my thanks to you 
by promising that I will try my utmost to live 
up to its teachings, and I know if I succeed it 
will be all of the thanks you wish. I have al- 
ready read the first chapter, and shall do as you 
suggest and read a chapter each day. I shall 
carry it with me as much to remind me of its 
giver, who has interested himself so much in 
our behalf, as of its contents, whose fulfillment 
shall be my heartiest ambition in life. I wish 
to again express my thanks for your kind 
thoughts, and remain, Sincerely yours,” 


Bible study groups were held in seven of the 
fraternities of Leland Stanford University and 
enrolled 100 men. 


In fourteen of the fraternities at Purdue 
University meetings have been held under the 
Bible Study Department, with addresses by the 
professors on the ideals of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association for the development of 
body, mind and spirit. The classes increased 
in interest and good results are reported: 
Professor Eastwood, of the Engineering De- 
partment, supported by Professor Andrews, of 
the Forestry Department, is teaching a class 
of special foresters at the University of Wash- 
ington. Coach Conibear of the crew suggested 


the formation of a group at the training quar- 
ters and has given his assistance to its organ- 
ization, Nine new groups were started this 
spring, making 29 classes in all. 


The University of Oregon has Bible study 
classes in four of its fraternities. 


Burton H. Johnson, State Student Secretary 
of Michigan, reports that the new officers and 
committees of the Student Associations are 
planning a concerted effort to enroll practically 
every man in the Michigan colleges next year 
in Bible study groups. He gives it as his be- 
lief that it will be possible to approximate the 
desired goal. 


At the University of Nebraska thirty student 
leaders are lined up for the new year, and ata 
regular weekly “feed” the committees are 
threshing out their problems 


Summary showing divisions and progress of 
the present Bible and Mission study at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania: Number of religious 
discussion groups, 61; students in groups, fra- 
ternities, 403; dormitories, 155; class rooms, 
185 ; boarding houses, 27; general, 126; normal, 
131; total 1,027, Number of Mission study 
groups, 8; students in Mission study groups, 
129. 


W. S. Richardson, Religious Work Director 
at University of Minnesota, finds that one of 
his greatest opportunities is in the teaching of 
Bible classes and training Bible leaders. He 
has been personally teaching seven Bible classes 
during the past month in different sections of 
the university. 


Orrin C. Cocks reports that Bible study in 
the different institutions has been more suc- 
cessful than ever before in the history of the 
Intercollegiate Branch of the Young Men's 
Christian Association among the colleges of 
New York City. Not only have more men en- 
rolled, but there has been a higher average of 
regular attendance. Besides the course of 
Medical Ethics, there has been a series of lec- 
tures given to law men in Columbia on Chris- 
tian Ethics which has had an attendance of 
about 150 each time. A course under the di- 
rection of Mr. Rindge was worked out for the 
Engineers at Columbia and called “The En- 
gineer’s Responsibility.” This dealt more par- 
ticularly with social questions. There has also 
been prepared a series of twelve or fourteen 
lessons on Applied Christianity, touching on 
some personal and sex questions as well as 
social movements which has been studied by a 
group of men in the Law School. 


The football Bible study group at Grinnell 
College was led by Coach Brown, a Williams 
man. 


At Princeton during the past year Bible 
classes have been organized for the first time 
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in the upper class clubs. Various professors 
are leading these groups, and the interest in 
these groups has been marked and gratifying. 
One-half of these clubs at Princeton have had 
classes this year. 


At Cornell thirty-four Chinese students are 
enrolled in special Bible classes for these 
Orientals. Two Chinese students from these 
groups have recently united with the Church, 
largely as a result of their Bible study. 


As a result of the Bible Study Institute at 
Howard University in the fall more than 300 
students have been in Bible study this year. 


Worcester Academy has inaugurated volun- 
tary Bible study in group classes for the first 
time the present season, having six flourishing 
classes in the two literary societies of the 
school. The classes are taught by the teachers, 
and a committee composed of students and 
teachers have charge of the organization. 


Sixty per cent. of all the students at West 
Point are enrolled in Bible classes the present 
year. 


Among the progressive plans for Bible study 
in the Yale Christian Association for next sea- 
son is the policy of enaging every Bible group 
at Yale in some outside work. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


World Atlas of Christian Missions. 
Edited by James S. Dennis, D.D.; 
Harlan P. Beach, M.A., F. R. G. S.; 
Charles H. Fahs, B. A. 175 pages; 
25 double-page maps; substantially 
bound in cloth; size 10 inches by 14 
inches. 911. Student Volunteer 
Movement. $4.00, plus carriage. 


The prime essentials in a work of reference 
are accuracy, clearness of presentation, ready 
accessibility to any desired fact within its realm, 
and an authorship of recognized prominence. 
If in addition it is attractively printed and 
bound and can be used by a variety of persons 
for varying needs, and if, above all, it is clearly 
the best work in its line, these are additional 
reasons for its purchase and use. All of these 
characteristics may be safely claimed for The 
Atlas of World-wide Missions. 

As for authorship, the World Missionary 
Conference at Edinburgh selected the men 
whom it regarded as best fitted to produce so 
important a work. In the Rev. James S. Den- 
nis, D. D., the foremost missionary statistician 
of our times, and in his able associate, Mr. 
Charles H. Fahs, editor of the most widely 
circulated missionary periodical in the world, 
there are the possibilities of securing as accu- 
rate a set of statistical data as is possible. 
Similarly the superb maps, constituting a gen- 
eral and specialized atlas of unusual value, 
were prepared under the direction of Prof. 
Harlan P. Beach of Yale University by John 
G. Bartholomew, F. R. G. S., LL. D., of Edin- 
burgh, which accounts for their being the most 
complete and trustworthy set of missionary 
maps yet published 

But of what use is such a work? For the 
general reader, especially if he is a Christian, 





this atlas answers a host of ever-recurring 
questions. It is an era of growing international 
rapprochements, punctuated by too frequent 
wars and diplomatic jousts; the morning paper 
gives the latest news concerning the plague and 
famine in China; the scientific periodical 
arouses Our interest in the gigantic irrigation 
scheme of New Turkey which will make vast 
barren sections of that empire blossom and 
feed the Levant as in days of yore: our ex- 
President writes for us a book depicting his 
African hunting exploits; our Church has just 
established new missions in the remote Pun- 
jab; a fellow student has been appointed by his 
mission board to Seoul; we wonder just where 
the revolutionists are on the Mexican war map. 
These and a score of other points make an 
accurate, up-to-date atlas a necessity in this day, 
when history is making at a rate never before 
recorded, and this work is a most convenient, 
usable and full vade mecum for such demands. 

But is it sufficiently full for anything like a 
specialist’s use? If it fails in that direction, it 
is at least the best work in existence upon 
Protestant missionary geography, and that is 
saying much with the older maps of Dean Vahl 
and the painstaking special atlases of the 
veteran Grundemann, not to speak of the atlas 
published in 1903 by the Student Volunteer 
Movement, as criteria in the comparison. Yes, 
the Board secretary working out the location 
of a proposed new station discovers here the 
fullest information for the solution of his 
problem, for the atlas was intended to be a 
handbook for missionary field strategy. Thou- 
sands of study classes will find all their geo- 
graphico-missionary questions answered by the 
atlas. Students of missionary problems, such 
as those of comity, advance, unwise occupation 
of certain fields, etc., look to it for the best 
helps toward their solution. Even the mission- 
ary at the front will find this volume of great 
value as he develops the statesman within him. 
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Maps, however, are onlv an incident in the 
great enterprise. The atlas is mainly made up 
of other data. Here is the depository of varied 
information affecting the societies, the home 
base of missions, the manifold phases of mis- 
sionary endeavor; here is an arsenal full of 
effective ammunition for the missionary 
speaker, the writer upon those themes, for the 
student volunteer who is studying facts rela- 
tive to his life investment. Tables of con- 
veniently arranged and painfully and exactly 
pruned of inevitable inaccuracies surprise the 
reader with the magnitude and variety of the 
Christian propaganda. Your own Board's op- 
erations and those of hundreds of other socie- 
ties whose names you have never heard are 
accurately classified and exhibited. 

The Directory and the Station Index are 
opposite poles of this unique volume. The lat- 
ter gives you the location of the many thousand 
missionary stations of the world, including 
work of the Roman and Greek Churches also. 
It informs you of the societies laboring at each 
and the composition of the foreign force— 
how many men, wives of missionaries, single 
ladies, physicians. A friend in Tokyo no 
longer seems isolated from all Occidental 
companionship, for this Index informs us that 
Japan’s capital has representatives of thirty- 
seven societies, numbering 103 men and 173 
women. Such a list makes a new missionary 
society chary about sending workers to Tokyo. 
The holy city, Jerusalem, with its 70,000 in- 
habitants, has its 137 missionaries of eight 
societies, besides independent workers. These 
are interesting data deserving study and dis- 
cussion. 

The Directory is a most helpful list of all 
the sending societies and the leading auxiliary 
organizations, with their headquarters and their 
leading officers. The objects aimed at, the 
income, the name of the official periodicals, and 
the fields occupied are other items found here. 
These are arranged under the countries which 
contain the headquarters of each society and 
also under the denomination supporting a given 
board. One can thus see what different Chris- 
tian nations are doing for the non-Christian 
world, and the relatively small or important 
part one’s own board is playing on the world’s 
stage. 

In a word, The Atlas of World-wide Mis- 
sions is everybody’s friend and mentor. The 
college student takes down the handy volume 
to see where his chum proposes to “throw his 
life away,” or to trace the currents of swiftly- 
moving history as it is being rapidly made. 
The business man turns to the plate which 
shows the main routes of travel and commerce, 
or to another giving races and religions, that 
he may know what the chances are for our de- 
veloping trade. Pastors and all Christians see 
spread out before them on this atlas the length 
and breadth of that unfinished task which is 
to-day the chief business of the Church to 
bring to completion. It is thus an indispensa- 
ble Prayer Book of Missions for the Church, 
a chart and overland guide to the unoccupied 


or partially occupied shores and regions of a 
needy world, a sine qua non for all who desire 
to be posted upon the world and its Christian 
progress in our time. 


Conservation of Life in Rural Dis- 
tricts. James W. Robertson, D. Sc., 
LL.D. New York: Association Press, 
25 cents. 


This attractive little book gives us the text 
of an address delivered before an important 
gathering of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Robertson, the chairman of the 
Royal Commission on Industrial Training and 
Technical Education, has had a wide experi- 
ence of men and affairs, and his words on this 
topic of such deep interest now will certainly 
command attention. 

Let no one misunderstand the nature of this 
book: it is just a rapid, vivid presentation of 
the debt we owe to the soil; left in the fresh, 
free style of its oral delivery. 

Comment on such a book is useless. Just a 
few of his own words we shall set down: “We 
have just wakened up to know that we as a 
people own a lot.” “Do the folks match the 
place? Are we living up to this great estate 
of ours, inherited out of the struggles and labors 
of our ancestors?” The conservation of the 
resources of the land, he says, are not only to 
build up a great export trade and increase com- 
merce, but “to have a better boy, to have a 
more beautiful girl, that the next generation 
for whom we are trustees should still more 
reflect back the grandeur of human life and 
have a fair chance to give expression to it 
through a wise use of our natural resources.” 

The ideal is the Christian home developed in 
surroundings where one may have space to 
live, with education such as will fit both man 
and woman for the building of such homes and 
the development of natural resources. 


The Expansion of Christendom. By 
Mrs. Ashley Carus-Wilson. 338 pp. 
1910. Hodder & Stoughton. 6/. 


The progress of the world’s evangelization 
halts not because of the criticisms of the out- 
sider, but because of the indifference of the 
majority of Christian people. To _ these 
Mrs. Carus-Wilson addresses this well-writ- 
ten volume, which is of the nature of a mis- 
sionary apologetic. Part I considers mission- 
ary motives, Part II missionary achievements, 
and Part III the missionary programme; of, 
as the author puts it, the Case for Missions, 
the Course of Missions and the Crisis of 
Missions. 

The volume skims over a very wide area, 
but it should furnish ground for earnest 
thought and for change of attitude on the 
part of those whom Mrs. Carus-Wilson has 
chosen for her audience. It is to be hoped tt 
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will fall into the hands of many such. It 
should prove also a good introduction for all 
who wish to study the missionary duty and 
present opportunity of the Church. 


Islam in China. By Marshall Broom- 
hall. 332 pp. 1911. Morgan & 
Scott. 7/6. 


In missionary operations in China thus far 
the Moslem equation has been practically over- 
looked, and in the literature of missions in 
China—at least so far as the English language 
is concerned—the Moslem problem has been 
practically untouched until the appearance of 
this volume, written by the editorial secre- 
tary of the China Inland Mission. 

Accuracy in estimating the Mohammedan 
population of China is impossible. But 
whether we accept the figures of M. de Thier- 
sant,who places the number at twenty millions, 
or the convincing calculations of Mr. Broom- 
hall, who puts it somewhere between five and 
ten millions, the presence in the Chinese Em- 
pire of so large a population of Moslems— 
larger than that of Egypt, Persia or Arabia— 
untouched by Christian Missions yet immedi- 
ately accessible, is a mighty challenge to the 
Christian Church. 

This volume is the work of a scholar, and is 
one of what must prove a long list of import- 
ant foot-notes to the report of the Edinburgh 
Conference. Mr. Broomhall, as a member of 
Commission One, began a careful study of the 
Moslems of China. This study he elaborated 
by painstaking investigations, which carried 
him not only into the literature of the sub- 
ject in the French, German, Russian, Turkish 
and Chinese languages, but also into the study 
of inscriptions found in many parts of China. 
To his task the author was able to bring his 
extended experience as a missionary in China, 
his rich scholarship, and also the valuable as- 
sistance of some hundreds of correspondents 
scattered throughout that empire. 

The first section of the book is historical, 
while the second is descriptive of present-day 
conditions, leading up to a statement of the 
problem and present urgency of the evangeli- 
zation of Chinese Moslems. The appendices 
include an excellent bibliography of the subject 
and the indices are unusually complete and 
useable. 


China’s Story. By William Elliot 
Griffis. 302 pp. 1911. Houghton- 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net. 


Among the many books of recent appear- 
ance which deal with China, this volume by 
Dr. Griffis has a claim to recognition. In out- 
lining the history of the Celestial Empire, the 
author endeavors to let the Chinese speak for 
themselves—through their art, legends and 
literature. The result is a very readable 
account, and withal a reliable one, of the 


career, civilization, institutions and modern 
development of the oldest empire in the world. 

Dr. Griffis by this little volume makes more 
secure than ever his place as an authority 
and an attractive writer on Far Eastern ques- 
tions. 


Studies in the Evangelization of South 
Africa. By G. B. A. Gerdener. 212 


pp. 1911. Longmans, Green & Co. 

2/6. 

From the missionary standpoint there are 
three Africas—North, Central and South. 
Most books dealing with Africa as a mission 
field give attention to Central Africa. That 
the problems of South Africa are distinct, im- 
portant and exceedingly difficult was fully rec- 
ognized by the Edinburgh Conference. Com- 
mission One set forth the urgency of the im- 
mediate occupancy of that field and pled for 
a prompt readjustment of the missionary 
operations there. Mr. Gerdener, who is gen- 
eral secretary of the Students’ Christian Asso- 
ciation of South Africa, reinforces that plea in 
this volume. He gives a statesmanlike survey 
of the issues involved in the evangelization of 
South Africa and argues in an illuminating 
way for a reconstruction of missionary activ- 
ities and for a closer co-operation of the mis- 
sionary forces at work, especiall-- along edu- 
cational lines. 

The message of the book is primarily for 
the men and women students of the South 
African colleges, to whom the book is dedi- 
cated, and should prove an admirable text- 
book for their mission study classes; but it 
is also a book to be read by all who desire to 
understand the present missionary situation in 
South Africa. 


College Men and the Bible. By Clayton 
S. Cooper. New York: Association 
Press. Cloth, $1.00; boards, 50 cents. 


This interesting volume grows out of a wide 
experience in the promotion of Bible study 
among students in America and in the Far 
East. The author has been for many years in 
the closest touch with the Bible study develop- 
ments of the American Student Movement 
from its initiation on the basis of a vigorous 
national campaign, and his travels have taken 
him over all sections of the academic life of 
the United States and Canada. During the 
year 1908-1909 he made a tour of India, China 
and Japan in the interests of this work, and 
his efforts were crowned with special success 

The volume includes material originally pub- 
lished in three articles in The Century, which 
provoked wide discussion and great interest. 


Additional chapters treat of the history anda 


methods of Bible study, and contain many 
valuable suggestions for this work. The in- 
clusion of a complete bibliography also greatly 
enhances the value of the work. 

The book will be found of the greatest in- 
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terest to all who care in any measure to be 
abreast of the times in their knowledge of the 
new Bible study enthusiasm that is touching 
with fire the student life of North America 
and of other lands. The value of the book 
in practical life is coming to be understood 
more and more; and among educated men and 
women especially the heart of its message is 
coming home with real force and insistence. 
Many will be profoundly astonished at the 
progress the movement has made. 

Mr. Cooper writes entertainingly, and the 
book is prepared tastefully with regard to 
press work and binding. 


The Unoccupied Mission Fields of 
Africa and Asia. Samuel M. Zwe- 
mer. New York: Student Volun- 
teer Movement. $1.00. 


Dr. Zwemer is well known in many student 
centers in America. In his capacity of Candi- 
date Secretary of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment he traveled far and wide through the 
colleges, and made many friends among those 
who care for the vivid story of an active and 
influential career. This book under considera- 
tion, if written by a man resting quietly in his 
armchair on the turkey carpet, would rightly 
carry comparatively little weight; but the case 
is far otherwise, for it is a plea for pioneering 
made by a pioneer. The author’s work in 
Arabia is well known, and his books have 
placed him in the front rank of authorities on 
that section of the globe. The thrilling tale 
of his life out there would fill many volumes 
with a recital of high romance and deep, per- 
sonal interest. 

The author sets himself a straightforward 
task. He surveys those sections of Africa and 
Asia as yet untouched by Protestant missions ; 
then he touches upon smaller areas and un- 
reached classes, following with a survey of the 
social and religious conditions of these lands. 
This completes what might be called the 
formal task of the book, and it is executed with 
thoroughness and a high degree of precision. 
If there be a lack anywhere it is in the matter 
of system and order of presentation. While 
the multiplication of references has gone 


somewhat out of fashion lately, it is very satis- 
factory to have here given in full the sources 
of intormation. The report of the World’s 
Conference at Edinburgh has been heavily 
drawn upon in general wisely and with good 
effect. 

The book does not end here. The personal 
side of the matter is put into three vigor- 
ous chapters: “Strategic Importance,” “The 
Pioneer and His Task,” and “The Glory of 
the Impossible.” The man who has been a 
pioneer alone can put the matter like this. The 
first of these closing chapters is in line with 
the modern view of missions, which seeks to 
embrace the world task in its vision and en- 
deavor to determine what sections are the key 
to wide areas. The chapter on the pioneer 
gives a fair view of the work of a missionary 
who is breaking ground—the hardships, the 
sorrows, the triumphs and the joys! It helps 
us to understand that his work is not alto- 
gether chaotic, but really is part of the system- 
atic advance of the Army of Christ even if the 
“forelopers” often meet situations not set 
down in any book of tactics. 

The last chapter is a remarkable appeal. The 
author presses the mere fact of non-occupa- 
tion as a crowning reason for immediate ad- 
vance. With true poetic fervor is drawn the 
picture of a great victory to be won by the 
dauntless; and one cannot help but feel a stern 
joy, in this age of “cold logic,” on hearing this 
heroic word: 


“The gull shall whistle in his wake, the blind 
wave break in fire, 

He shall fulfil God’s utmost will, unknowing 
His desire.” 


The author quotes these stirring words and 
they are the motif of this thrilling chapter. It 
is a great thing for the kingdom of God when- 
ever this human spirit of adventure is tied up 
to the Great Cause. Many who must stay at 
home will be better for this last chapter. 

The book is true, it is generally clear, it is 
vivid; and, best of all, through it there runs 
the indomitable enthusiasm of a true and 
vigorous Soldier of the Cross. This challeng- 
ing spirit rises in tone high to the last clear 
call to “fulfil God’s utmost will,” even though 
His largest desires may yet be hidden from 
mortals. 
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SHELF-WORN BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES 


In this list will be found many valuable Missionary 
Works. Most of the books are shelf-worn; 
some of them have been used only as samples. 


The reduced prices named include carriage 





Author Title 





Date 
Adams.—The Weaver Boy who Became a Missionary... 1887 
Beach.—Cross in Land of Trident.................... 1895 
Bliss.—Encyclopedia of Missions (2 Vols.)............ 1891 
Bliss.—Organizations and Methods of Mission Work... 1897 
Broomhall.—Evangelization of the World.............. 1889 
Broomhall.—Pioneer Work in Hunan................. 1906 
Brown.—An Autobiography, George Brown, D. D., 
Pioneer Missionary and Explorer................ 1908 
Butler.— Mexico in Transition.....................000. 1892 
Carey.—Adventures in Tibet....................20000- IQOI 
Clark.—The Gospel in Latin Lands.................... 1909 
Clark.—Leavening the Nation...................00000- 1903 
Clarke.—A Study of Christian Missions............... 1900 
Clement.—Christianity and Modern Japan............. 1905 
Clement.—Handbook of Modern Japan................ 1905 
Commons.—Social Reform and the Church............ 1894 
Creegan.—Great Missionaries of the Church........... 1895 
Cunningham.—The Foreign Missionary and His Work. 1899 
Curtis.—The Laos of North Siam..................... 1903 
Pro QE BI gai cece ease newsed od cbeiend oni 1908 
Dennis.—Foreign Missions After a Century............ 1893 
DePuy.—Biblical Facts and History................... 1905 
Devins.—An Observer in the Philippines.............. 1905 
Dixon.—The Land of the Morning.................... 1882 
NE WR MIN oa. von ale canwsindeceeanseesn 1907 
PDMS WRU ooo os i viccve veccciaccvccecoese 1909 
Oy OD DI, on ck cnnevcecededcebesecenes 1909 
Deee—A. Copmer Of Catt. «occ cnc ccccccccscccceses 1894 
Gollock.—Candidates in Waiting..................... 1892 
Gollock.—Missionaries at Work..............-eeeecees 1905 
Gordon.—Holy Spirit in Missions..................06. 1893 
Grant.—Christendom, Anno Domini MDCCCCI. (2 
a ae ree a a a a 1902 
Griffis—The Mikado’s Empire (2 Vols.).............. 1906 


Grigg.—Odds and Ends in Pagoda Land.............. 1906 
Guinness.—Story of China Inland Mission (2 Vols.)... 1897 
Haig.—Daybreak in North Africa 


ND on ccna cee ccdnceabedhaennenes 1906 
Hopkins.—Religions of India...............eeeeeeeeee 1895 
Hopkins.—Within the Purdah...............eeeseee. 1898 
Herten.—Burden of the City... .....cccccccccsccscces 1904 
Hough.—The Church in Earnest (Various Papers).... 1908 
Howard.—The Life of Henry Clay Trumbull.......... 1905 
Imbrie.—The Church of Christ in Japan.............. 1906 
Jessup.—Kamil; a Syrian Convert from Islam to 
BEE os i'n cetadonedcesenadnetssectateeawes 1899 
Johnson.—Indians and Spanish Neighbors............. 1905 
Se Crt COUNTS on ccccnccccccccsesceseseseee eees 
King.—W. G. Lawes of New Guinea...............+-: 1909 
Leitch.—Seven Years in Ceylon...........ccccecceeees 1890 


Lyon.—Evangelization of China. (Addresses at Five 
Conferences of Christian Workers Held in 1896 


at Prominent Centers in China)...........2.-5+ eees 
Maclear,—Missions and Apostles of Medieval Europe.. 1897 
MacTavish.—Harvest in Many Lands............-..-- 1908 
Matthews.—Thirty Years in Madagascar.............. 1904 
McNabb.— Women of the Middle Kingdom............ 1903 
Mead.— Modern Methods in Church Work...........-- 1896 
Mills and Others.—Our Foreign Missionary Enter- 

OE CU MER. ss cakidnedtnsshemeny reas koensen 1908 
Montgomery.—Mankind and the Church.............. 1909 
Moody.—The Heathen Heart:............seeeeeeeeees 1907 
Mott.—Strategic Points in the World’s Conquest....... 1897 


PRENED occctccvcsecenessesscecsvencuseentes 1897 


Reduced 
Pub’rs’ Price 
Price (Inc. Postage) 
$1.75 $0.50 
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1.00 .40 
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1.00 .50 
1.40 75 
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1.35 75 
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50 .25 
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75 .40 
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Reduced 





Author Title Date Binding 5 i 
Myers.—Centenary of the Baptist Missionary Society. . 
Myline.—Missions to Hindus. severesoonces ad ference a — “a “— 
Nevins.—Planting and Development of Missionary 

EERIE REEFS AC I hg 86 25 Io 
Noble.—Redemption of Africa (2 Vols.).............. 1899 " 4.00 1.50 
seen > rae Work in Heathen Lands (Various 

| RARE OR ECR ee shesioni gs hip bite cranial 1885-8 ” F p 
ees ge, the Wild Tribes of the Afghan vane 6 

PT Stitscssaevenedane reer waka eheeuanaes ee I r .50 . 
Pfeiffer.— Mission Studies ..............ccccccccecucce mo ” t= - 
Ray.—The Highway of Mission Thought.............. 1907 i 75 25 
Ruhl.—The Other Americans.................0cccceeee 1909 2.00 1.00 
Schofield.— Memorials of R. H. A. Schofield........... 1898 ” 1.00 60 
Shedd.—Islam and the Oriental Churches.............. 1904 a 1.25 75 
Sherring.—History of Protestant Missions in India..... 1702-1882 “ 1.50 .50 
Smith.—Chinese Characteristics ...............0.0000 1894 se 2.00 1.25 
Stewart.— Dawn in the Dark Continent.............. 1902 “5 2.00 75 
Stewart.—Life and Work in India.................... 1899 ' 1.00 35 
Sutherland.—The Methodist Church and Missions in 

Canada and Newfoundland...................... 1906 Es .50 25 
Tenny.—Contrasts in Social Progress................- 1907 ™ 2.50 1.00 
Thompson.—Griffith, John ...........c.ccccccccccuces 1906 a5 1.50 75 
Thompson.— Moravian Missions ................e00- 1882 - 2.00 50 
Tisdall.—India; Its History, Darkness and Dawn...... 1901 Paper 35 AS 
Twing.—Twice Around the World................+0.- 1898 - ose .20 
Tyler.—Prayer for Colleges (out of print)............ 1878 Cloth 3.00 
Wagner.—Kim-Su-Bang and Other Stories of Korea.. 1909 - one 25 
Wallace.—The Heart of Sz-Chuan.................... 1905 ” .50 25 
Warburton.—The Crescent and the Cross............. 1886 a 2.25 .50 
Waters.—The Net (Sketches from the Lives of Mis- 

DT ccclssebebepigkchenesguventasboeenbect 1893 ss .50 25 
Wells.— Missionary Manual ..................00ceeees 1901 a $ 10 
ID 90400 on od oneahandsehannnbobues 1906 we 85 25 
Williams.— Missionary Enterprise in the South Seas... 1888 . 1.25 .50 
Winton.—A New Era in Old Mexico.................. 1905 1.00 50 
Woodsworth.—Strangers Within Our Gates, or Coming 

DEE coctiatnsebubaebensbssindaeetemenenet 1909 7 .50 25 
Young.—Oowikapun (How the Gospel Reached the 

I I I os wid da a’ bi wad wet 1896 si 1.00 25 
Zurmbach.—From Opium Fiend to Preacher........... .... ™ .50 25 
Zwemer.—The Moslem World...............eeeeeeeee 1908 .50 25 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Anglican Church Missions in Africa.—Various authors 1908 Cloth $0.35 $0.15 
Canadian Missionary Congress..................+0+- 1909 _ 1.00 35 
The China Mission Handbook....................5+: 1896 - ae .50 
Christian Movement in Japan.—Year Book........... 1907 ” 1.25 75 
Church and Missionary Education.—Pittsburg Con- 

vention, Young People’s Missionary Movement... 1908 - 1.25 50 
Ecumenical Missionary Conference (Vols. I. and II.). 1900 ” 1.50 .50 
Missionary Issues of the Twentieth Century.—Ad- 

dresses General Missionary Conference M. E. 

Church, South, New Orleans.............2+s+0+: 1901 1.50 50 
Missionary Spoke of the Epworth Wheel.—A Hand- 

book of Missionary Methods..............e0e++- 1897 - 25 .10 
The Open Door.—Missionary Convention, Cleveland.. 1902 ™ a 50 
Siam and Laos, as Seen by Our American Mission- 

aries.—By Several Missionaries............+-.++- 1884 ” 1.40 75 
Spiritual Awakening Among India’s Students.—Ad- 

dresses of Six Student Conferences of the Student 

Volunteer Movement of India and Ceylon..... see 1896 Paper 25 .10 
The World-Call of To-Day.—Laymen’s Convention 

Report, Philadelphia .......cccccccccsccccsccecs I Cloth 1.25 50 


NOTE: In many cases there is available only one copy (or set) of the books listed. 


It is important, therefore, that orders be sent in promptly. 


Should the books desired be disposed of when order is received money will be 


refunded. 
Remittances should accompany all orders. 


Remit by New York draft, express money order or postoffice money order to 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 
125 EAST 27th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


























The Institute and Training School 


YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


A Professional School for men who are desirous of best fitting 
themselves for a successful life work in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 





ADVANCE CREDIT IS GIVEN FOR 
COLLEGE UNDERGRADUATE WORK, 





Fall Term Opens 


October 2, Irg11t. 


Lake Geneva Summer Schools, June 28, July 26. 


Address The Institute and Training School 
19 La Salle Street, Chicago 











Student Volunteer B.A.’s 
at Yale University 


Can effectively prepare for the regular and 
specialized work of Foreign Missions, 
selecting from one hundred helpful courses 
under thirty professors. Opportunities and 
Degrees of a representative American Univer- 
sity. Department under the direction of an ex- 
missionary and Volunteer Movement Secretary. 


Address PROF, HARLAN P. BEACH 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 











BOUND VOLUMES 


Every Association, Every College 
Library, Every Student Volunteer, 
Every New and Old Subscriber 
Should keep a file of 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
in permanent binding 
VOLUME, J00GH be gg 10 to June * U1) peatly neatly 
number of preceding cannes hand. 


Price, each, 75 cents, postpaid 


Address, THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
155 East 27th Street ° - e New York 














The Hartford 


School of Missions 





@ A Graduate School for Special Mis- 
sionary Preparation. Interdenomina- 
tional. Open to candidates, appointees 
and missionaries of any Foreign Board. 
Large faculty. Exceptional library 
facilities. Courses in the history and 
the religions of the mission fields, in 
pedagogy and the organization of mis- 
sion schools, in sociology from the view 
point of the mission countries, in pho- 
netics as a foundation for the acquisi- 
tion of mission languages, in compara- 
tive religion, English Bible, the care 
of health, business methods, etc. 

q@ Tuition $20 a term; $50 a year. First 
year begins September 27, ror1r. 


W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, D.D., President 
EDWARD WARREN CAPEN, Ps.D., 
Organizing Secretary 





For copies of the Prospectus and all informa- 
tion, address the Secretary, Hartford School 
of Missions, Hartford, Conn. 
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JESUS THE JOYOUS COMRADE 


John R. Brown. Boards, 40 cents. 


The author is one of the foremost speakers at Conferences of Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Student Associations. He has written a distinctly modern book, yet, like 
most new things, it is simply a restoration of the neglected old. Dr. Brown protests 
against the medieval conception, which lives in many great paintings, of a Christ who 
could do nothing but suffer. On the contrary, He saw the humorous aspects of life as 
the Evangelists show even in their crowded narratives. His ministry was one of 
action. He has always inspired men to action—let those who crave a more active 
christianity, for themselves or others, use this book. 


OUT OF THE FOG—C. K. Ober. Illustrated. Boards, 50 cents. 


Introduction by Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell. 


A fact-story—authentic character history written with the imaginative insight of the 
artist in fiction. It is a pleasure to read it and a great gain to have read it. After 
years of service, now culminating in notable life-work conferences for students, the 
author looks back to the sea adventures of young manhood. He describes, with a tense 
directness that holds the reader, the terrible week spent in a fog on midocean, with no 
food or fresh water. The answer to his prayer for help led to his conversion. The 
The late Professor James would have delighted in the psychological accuracy with 
which the soul’s progress is delineated. But the method is pure narrative — not 





scientific and not dogmatic. 


Negro Life in the South. Cloth, 75 cents. 
W. D. WEATHERFORD, PH.D. Written from the 
Southern man’s point of view. Praised in the 
Outlook by Booker T. Washington. A Southern 
college professor writes: ‘‘Five thousand men 
with this knowledge and this spirit would solve 
the race problem in twenty years.” 


Christian Evidences and Ethics. Cloth, 75 cents. 
FERDINAND S. SCHENCK. For class use or 
personal reading. Historical, rational, socio- 
logical, experimental evidences. Ethics related 

Ma to actual living. giv di ic ae cc waln 


Men and Religion. Cloth, 50 cents. 

The Interpretive Manual of the Movement. 
**Too often, published addresses are dull read- 
ing, but these are not. They have been care- 
fully edited and correlated. The paper by 
Marion Lawrance is the best brief presentation 
of the magnitude and scope of the Sunday 
School that I know of.’”’—Watchword. 


Program of Work. 10 cents postpaid. 
The Hand-Book of Method. 


Fellowship Hymns. Single copies 45 cents, postpaid; 
$35.00 per hundred, plus carriage. 
*‘It would be impossible to give this attractive 
little hymnbook a more effective commendation 
to the Christian manhood which it aims to reach 
than to repeat the remark of Dr. Wilfred Gren- 
fell, when he saw the book lying on an editorial 
desk in The Continent office. Dr. Grenfell 
picked it up with a gesture of recognition and re- 
marked with convincing emphasis: ‘There’s 
a mighty good book; I have been looking at 
it.’ In a compass of 321 selections, all the 
noblest hymns of the Church are represented 
and there is nothing cheap or trivial.”—The 
Continent. 


Life and Letters of Paul. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40 
cents. 
F. S. Goopman. A new course, based on the 
best of a successful book, and containing double 
the amount of matter. A map has been added, 
drawn in accordance with the latest geographical 
researches and clearing up vexed questions that 
have long troubled students of the Epistles. 


College Men and the Bible. Boards, 50 cents. Il- 
lustrated edition, cloth, $1. 
Cayton S. Cooper. A Few Topics Treated: 
Undergraduate Leaders; Faculty Coéperation; 
College Ethics; Social Service; A New Attitude; 
Bible Study in India, Japan, China, etc.; A 
World-Wide Movement; Group Plan; Daily 
Study; Educational Values; Scientfiic and 
Literary Men and the Bible; Bibliography. 


Abiding Value of the Old Testament. Boards, 35 
cents. 


G. L. Rosinson, Pu.D. The best possible in- 
troduction to or summing up of Old Testament 
Bible study. A clear statement of the reasons 
for retaining the Old Testament both as a nec- 
essary interpreter of the New and because of its 
intrinsic value. Christ and Paul are quoted at 
length in support of this position. 


Camp Bible Studies. 10 cents. 

H. W. Gipson. Many of the greatest messages 
of Christ and of the prophets, being spoken in 
the fields or by the shore of river and lake, gained 
significance from the surroundings. Leaders of 
boys will miss one of their greatest opportunities 
to drive home truth if they do not conduct in- 
formal conversational Bible Study during their 
summer outings with boys and young men. In 
this course there are twelve lessons and an ad- 
ditional list of thirty-one readings. A word of 
comment or a suggestive quotation is added to 
each lesson and there is space below for notes. 
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IN PREPARATION 


World Atlas of Christian Missions 


Edited by 
James S. Dennis, D. D. Harlan P. Beach, M.A., F.R.G.S. Charles H. Fahs, B.A. 


Sixe 10x14 inches. 175 pages. 25 double-page maps. Substantially Bound in Cloth. 


Regular Price, $4.00 Special Price, $2.75 
Carriage Extra 


AS AN ATLAS 


It is the standard Atlas of Christian Missions. On the twenty-five double-page maps will 
be found the mission stations of all the missionary societies in all parts of the world. 

Since the whole world is covered in the maps, the book will therefore meet the needs of the 
average reader for a general Atlas. In fact, the missionary information will make the Atlas of 
of even greater value as a general Atlas. 


AS A WORK OF REFERENCE 


It is full of varied information affecting all societies, the Home Base of Missions, and the 
manifold phases of missionary endeavor. Missionary speakers and writers will find the in- 
formation which they need. 

1. The statistical tables are conveniently arranged, and contain the very latest information in 
regard to the world-wide missionary enterprise. The operations of one’s own mission board 
and those of hundreds of other societies are accurately classified and exhibited. 

2. In the directory will be found a list of missionary societies of the world, names of officers 
and their headquarters, annual income, and mission fields occupied. From this the reader 
can easily find what his own board is doing in the non-christian world as well as what is being 
done by the different Christian nations. 

3. The Station index shows the location of many thousand mission stations, giving informa- 
tion as to the societies laboring in each station and the force employed by each society. 


IN A WORD 


This Atlas is of value to every one who takes interest in world-wide affairs. 

The college student learns from this volume where his chum proposes to work as a 
missionary, or he can trace the currents of swiftly moving history as it is being rapidly made. 

The business man turns to the maps which show the main routes of travel or commerce, 
or to another giving the races and religions that he may know something of the opportunities 
for developing trade. 

Pastors and other Christian workers see spread out before them on this Atlas the length 
and breadth of “the unfinished task ” which is to-day the chief business of the Church. 

The board secretaries will find this volume to be a hand-book for missionary field strategy. 

Mission study classes wil] find their geographico-missionary questions answered by the Atlas. 

Students of the missionary problem, such as those of comity, advance, unwise occupation 
of certain fields, etc., look to it for the best helps toward their solution. 


Carriage Extra 


A saving of $1.25 by filling out and mailing promptly the order form below 





To the STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, 125 East 27th Street, New York City: 


In order to secure the ‘‘World Atlas of Christian Missions” at the special price offered on advance orders, I enclose 


Sonne naeceeeneeseesneeeeeeeeeeeee(Check, draft or post office order on N. Y.: when personal check is used add 10 cents to cover 
exchange) for which please send me.................... copies of the Atlas, at $3.10 per copy. ($2.75 plus 35 cts. for carriage.) 
NaME 





UN i a a a 


City or Town... 





STATE oR PROVINCE... 





_ When ordering more than one copy, books may be sent to different addresses if desired. Please use separate sheet 
im giving names and addresses. 
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IMPORTANT LITERATURE ON MISSIONS 








BOOKS 


The Decisive Hour of Christian Missions 
By JoHN R. MotTr. 239 pages; 12mo., 
with illustrations, map showing com- 
mercial expansion of non-Christian world. 
Library edition, gilt top, $1.00; Mission 
study edition, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
35 cents. 

The Unoccupied Mission Fields of Africa 
and Asia 
By S. M. ZWEMER. 260 pp., 8vo., with 
illustrations, statistical tables, maps, 
bibliography and index. It is thoroughly 
adapted for use as a mission study text- 
book. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The Evangelization of the World in This Generation 
By Joun R. Morr. Cloth (gilt top), $1.00; 
paper, 35 cents. 

The Pastor and Modern Missions: A Plea for Leader- 

ship in the World Evangelization 
By Joun R. Morr. Cloth (gilt top), $1.00; paper, 
35 cents. 

The Future Leadership of the Church 
By Joun R. Morr. Cloth, $1.00. 

Islam: A Challenge to Faith. (Revised 1909.) 

By SAMUEL M. ZwemgErR. Library edition, $1.00; 
mission study edition, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 
cents 

The Foreign Missionary: An Incarnation of a 

World Movement 
By A. J. Brown. Cloth boards, $1.50; limp cloth, 
68 cents. 
The Unfinished Task: Studies in the Problem of 
World-wide Evangelization 
By James L. Barton. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
35 cents 

India and Christian Opportunity. (Revised 1908.) 
By HARLAN P. Beacu. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
35 cents. 

Dawn on the Hills of T’ang: or Missions in China 
By HARLAN P. Bgeacn. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
35 cents 

Religions of Mission Fields as Viewed by Missionaries 
By ten prominent missionaries. Cloth, 50 cents; 
paper, 35 cents. 

Japan and Its Regeneration. (Revised 1908.) 

By Rev. Ottis Cary. Cloth 50 cents; paper, 35 


cents. 

The Call Qualifications and Preparation of Candidates 

for Missionary Service 

Papers by missionaries and other authorities. 
Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents. 

Effective Workers in Needy Fields 
By W. F. McDowe.t,. R. P. McKay, W. F. 
OLPMAN, CREEGAN AND J. D. Davis. Cloth, 50 
cents; paper, 35 cents. 

New Testament Studies in Missions 
By HARLAN P. Beacu, M.A., F.R.G.S. Paper, 
15 cents. 

The Apologetic of Modern Missions 
By J. LOVELL MurRRAy. Paper, 20 cents. 

The Work of the Medical Missionary 
By MARTIN R. EpwWaArps, M.D. , Paper, 20 cents. 
A special packet of reference material has been 
prepared for use in connection with this course. 
The price of the packet is 60 cents. 

Students and the Present Missionary Crisis 
The Report of the Sixth International Convention 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, Rochester, 
1910. Cloth, $1.50. 
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PAMPHLETS 


Are More Foreign Missionaries Needed? 
By S.M. ZWeMerR. Scents; 40 cents per 
dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 


Why Theological Training for Mission- 
aries ? 


By S.M. Zwemer. Scents; 40 cents per 
dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 


The Missionary Meetings of the Christian 
Association 
By J. Lovett Murray. 5 cents; 40 
cents per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 


The Value of Mission Study to the Normal School 
Student 
By EpMUND D. Soper. 3 cents; 15 cents per dozen; 
$1.25 per hundred. 
Student Missionary Deputations Among the Churches 
and Young People’s Societies 
By BREWER Eppy. 5 cents; 40 cents per dozen; 
$2.50 per hundred. 
What Constitutes a Missionary Call 
By ROBERT E. Speer. 33 pp.; 5cents; 40 cents 
per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 
The Bane Fann Religions Inadequate to Meet 
the Needs of Men 
By RoBerT E. SPEER. 32 pp.; 5 cents; 40 cents 
per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 
The Urgency and Crisis in the Far East 
By JoHN R. Motr. 5 cents; 40 cents per dozen; 
$2.50 per hundred. 
Consecration 
By Joun R. Morr. 
$2.50 per hundred. 
Cycle of Prayer of the Student Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions 
With space for MS additions. 5 cents; 60 cents 
per dozen. 
A Doctor’s Reasons for Going to China 
By Cyri, H. Haas, M.D. Leaflet; 10 cents per 
dozen; 70 cents per hundred. 
General Suggestions for Leaders of Mission Study 
Classes 


5 cents; 40 cents per dozen 


By T. H. P. SAILeER. 14 pp.; 5 cents; 40 cents 
per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

Modern World Movements: God’s Challenge to 

the Church 
By Joun R. Morr. 32 pp.; 5 cents; 40 cents per 
dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

The Opportunity of the Hour, or Christian Stewardship 
By GEorGE SHERWOOD Eppy. 33 pp.; 5 cents; 
40 cents per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

The Organization of Mission Study Among Students 
By J. Lovett Murray. 5 cents; 40 cents per 
dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

Prayer and Missions 
By Ropert E. Speer. 17 pp.; 5 cents; 40 cents 
per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

Prayer for Missions 
By Proressor Gustav WARNECK, of Halle Uni- 
versity. 18 pp.; 5 cents; 40 cents per dozen; 
$2.50 per hundred. 

The Supreme Decision of the Christian Student 
By GEeorGE SHERWOOD Eppy. ney ised. 40 pp.; 
5 cents; 40 cents per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

Secret Prayer a Great Reality 
By Rev. HENRY WricHT. 24 pp.; 
40 cents per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 


5 cents; 
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Books and Pamphlets of Interest | - 
The wickets of the Earlier Prophets to Israel op 


By Marcaret G. Brooke. A handbook-designed to help “students of the Bible to, the 
fuller appreciation of the Message of Ged through the Prophets to Israel.and thougtr Israel 
to the world.” Price, 25 cents. 


Wage-Earning Women 

By Dr. ANNIE MARION MacLean, with an introduction. by Miss Grace’-H. Dodge. ‘The 
result of an investigation of the conditions surrounding women in industry, made for the 
National Board in 1907 by a staff of trained workers under Dr. Mackean: ~~ Price, $1.25. 


Handbook of the Young Women’s Christian Associations of the 
United States of America <> 
Treats in a popular and interesting way of the various phases of Association work; pro- 


fusely illustrated; contains the directory and statistical tables of ail, Associations inthe 
United States. Price, 55 cents. 


The Foreign Department Annual 1911 (Just Ready) 
A compilation of latest reports and statisties of Association work in China, India, Burma, 
Ceylon, Japan and South America; contains a chart of the world’s work; giving valuable 
information and many attractive illustrations. Price, 25 cents. 














LEAFLETS 
India as an Association Field) By Mary B. Hitt......2 20... 22... ee 05 
Changing China, By Frances L. TAFT...... 2. 02. eee ees 05 
Five Years in Japan, By A. CAROLINE MACDONALD....... 26.82.56 5554 .03 
Field for the Young Women’s Christian Association in South America, 
By Bata FRAN Batty. sic 5. Coes oo Ee ce 
Suggestive Hints on Foreign Clubs, By Emma J&AN Batty. <.....2.... 05 
The Social Message of IN PRESS 
Jesus : 
By Edward S. Parsons The Epistles of Paul 
: The Parables of Jesus 
Price, 26 cents By 
A suggestive guide to the By Elbert Russel Edward Everett Nourse 
study of Jesus’ attitude to Price. 20 
the social problem. VOC, SU. cents Probable Price, 40 cents 
“Your little book. with A course of ten lessons to : 
its big contents.” Edward} introduce students to thé An introductory commen- 
A. spoener. teaching of Jesus as- given tary, suitable © for; earnest 
_ “T have looked it over and in, His Tecorded: parables Bible:students who would be 
it seems to me to be ad- helped to understand Paul’s 
mirably well done.” Shailer Epistl al I { 
Mathews, Divinity. School, pisties aa‘seat letters tromt 
University of Chicago. a noble and devoted apostle, 
Complete price lists sent on requést: Order the above from the 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


National Board of the Young Womens Christian Associations 
of.the United States of America 
125 East Twenty-seventh Street = . . New York City 
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OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin, Ohio 


egenag ey edrantngssin a comme 


Mh p let yout. Ea Ealged fc Mow Medan cote 
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HENRY CHURCHILL KING, EDWARD INCREASE BOSWORTH, 
President, and Professor of Theology Dean, and Professor of the New T: 








REPARATION fot, positions as Secretary and Religious Work | 
‘omen’s Christian Associations in the United y 


Director in Yo 
States and abroad is offered in the 
National T Scheol and Training Centers of the 
Young en’s Christian Associations. 











UNION. THEOLOGICAL | | YALE DIVINITY CHGS 
SEMINARY Research and Training in Four Departments: | 
rere | | Benen | 
wy ciIT 3) Religious Education = | 

Practical Philanthropy. m 


UPEN ON EQUAL TERMS TO STUDENTS : ace al 
OF ALL CHRISTIAN BODIES Rcd Ph.D., 
af obtained by students. Bera 


Seventy-sixth Year begine September 27, 191) 

at the New Site, Broadway at 120th. Street For Catalogue, address 
. PROFESSOR E. L. QuATIS” 
Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut 


Broadway, at 120d ‘Stieet. New ‘York Cay _—. 
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